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MANUAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


As each age has its own institutions and its own duties, so 
each age requires its own education, to fit for these duties. The 
education of the Middle Age, or even of a hundred years ago, 
will not fit men to perform their duty efficiently under our pres- 
ent institutions. Since the Reformation, and particularly dur- 
ing the last hundred years, the changes in political, social, and, 
above all, in economic life, have been rapid and great, and educa- 
tion has not kept pace with them. Indeed, no great, persistent 
effort has been made to suit education continuously to changing 
conditions, and it is only now, when we are discovering through 
bitter experience the effects of inappropriate education, that we 
are induced to turn our attention to it and try to better it. 

As might be expected, the defects in our present educational 
system show themselves most clearly in our economic relations. 
It is always the material shoe that gives the hardest pinch. 
Naturally enough, then, reformatory effort is directing itself es- 
pecially to those branches of education which bear most directly 
upon economics. This is not only natural, it is also right. 
Man’s material concerns, though lowest in the scale, are funda- 
mental, and must take precedence in time of all others. Now, 


economics concerns itself with two things, (1) the production of 
8 
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wealth, (2) the distribution of wealth.* Any education, there- 
fore, that would prepare men to do their duty efficiently in our 
present economic conditions must concern itself with these two 
things, and it must do so in two ways—theoretically and prac- 
tically. It must show not only how wealth, to. the most de- 
sirable amount, is best produced; it must also give practical 
instruction in production. It must, further, not only show how 
wealth is most equitably distributed ; but it must also seek to de- 
velop an ethical readiness to accept and further such distribution. 

Thus, a complete economic education, such as our present 
circumstances demand, would necessarily consist of three 
branches, (1) a practical branch, (2) a theoretical branch, (8) an 
ethical branch. Since practice must precede theory, and theory 
rational ethics; since, moreover, the production of wealth must 
precede its distribution, economic education will properly begin 
with practical training in the production of wealth, with the de- 
velopment of productive skill. 

Now, in the production of wealth there are two main branches, 
(1) the production of raw material from the earth, (2) the pro- 
duction from raw material of things satisfying human needs or 
desires. For brevity’ssake, we may call the former primary pro- 
duction, the latter, secondary production. The practical part of 
economic education ought evidently to extend to both. Training 
ought to be given in agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture, min- 
ing, etc., as well as in the various arts of manufacture and trade. 

Manual training, in its broadest sense, means the training of 
the hand for any purpose, and extends to writing, drawing, and 
exercise in the liberal and mechanical arts. Piano-playing de- 
mands an enormous amount of manual training. But, in ordi- 
nary usage, the phrase means only the training of the hand in 
the arts of design and of manufacture. In this sense it is but 
one branch in a system of practical economic education, and re- 
quires to be supplemented by others. 

*TI use the term ‘‘ wealth” here in its ordinary economic signification, but 
with a protest. The confusion of wealth with the necessaries of life, and of 
capital with the instruments required for the attainment of these necessaries, 
is an abundant source of confusion, and often of base equivocation. Wealth 


is what a man possesses beyond the necessaries of life. Capital is wealth used 
to procure more wealth, and nearly always involves usurpation of labor. 
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These remarks are in no way intended to disparage manual 
training, but to show its proper place in economic education. 
Manual training is the favorite of the day, and there is no harm in 
this. At the same time, we must be careful not to give too 
much importance to it, lest we end by provoking a reaction 
against it, when it shall prove not to accomplish, by itself, all 
that is expected of it. 

In any case, seeing that a very large portion of our citizens 
must earn their livelihood by manufacturing, and that success in 
this requires manual training, such training must be included in 
our systems of education. But it isnot merely our economic sys- 
tem that demands manual training; our whole view of life de- 
mands it. T'wo things are essential to life as we conceive it—cult- 
ure and freedom. Without these life isnot human. Now, manual 
training is at once an essential part of culture and an essential 
condition of true freedom. It is simply the culture of one set of 
the active human powers. At present, even among so-called cult-’ 
ured people, there is a large number of manual incapables and 
ignoramuses, who, so far from being ashamed of their incapacity, 
rather look down upon those who possess manual culture, for- 
getting that the man who cannot use his hands skillfully is cut off 
from one of the most fundamental conditions of independence. 

It is a settled fact, then, that manual training is demanded as 
an essential part of modern education, both economic and liberal. 
The question that remains is, How shall this training be im- 
parted? That it will involve a considerable outlay of time and 
money may be regarded as certain. It will, of course, also call 
for a large number of teachers capable of imparting manual in- 
struction. It does not, however, follow that we shall have to add 
either to our school-budget or to the number of our teachers. 

While complaints are continually being made that the chil- 
dren in our schools are already so overcrowded with work that 
their health is in danger; while in many of our largest and most 
opulent cities there is not sufficient school accommodation for all 
the children demanding admission; while even in New York an 
attempt has recently been made to reduce the salaries of the 
teachers already appointed, it seems useless to talk of adding to 
the number of studies, or of making arrangements which look as 
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if they must call for more extensive school accommodation and a 
new body of specially trained teachers. It seems as if we must 
say: Manual training is a most valuable thing, but we must 
forego it, because there are so many other important branches 
to be taught, and because we cannot afford the money to pay for 
additional school accommodations and the additional teachers 
such as it would demand. Let us consider these two objections 
in their order. 

The first is by far the more formidable. If it be true that the 
children in our schools are already overcrowded with work, and 
that this work is more essential than manual training, then, of 
course, manual training must not be thought of. But I am 
thoroughly convinced that neither of these things is true. The 
children in our schools are not by any means overburdened with 
work, and much of the work which they do is far less essential 
than manual training, while some of it is altogether useless, and 
worse. The fact is, that American children generally have 
hardly a notion of the amount of patient plodding that European 
children go through. I am entirely convinced that the cases in 
which naturally healthy children lose their health by what we 
are pleased to call study are rare in the extreme, and that the 
cases cited to prove the contrary are due either to original weak- 
ness or to bad habits, arising from want of parental care and dis- 
cipline. There is no country in the world where children are 
made so much of, no country in which they are so badly dis- 
ciplined, and hence so much exposed to danger, as in the United 
States, ‘To the disciplined children of Europe the work done in 
our schools would seem mere play. If our children were dis- 
ciplined as they ought to be, manual training might be added to 
the list of studies in our schools without danger of overcrowd- 
ing. But we need not add even an hour's work to that now 
done there, in order to introduce it. Let us do away with what 
is nonsensical and hurtful in our present courses, and plenty of 
time will be left for all the manual training that is desirable. 
Do away, for example, with a great deal of the arithmetic, a 
great deal of the formal grammar, the whole of the elocution and 
elocutionary reading that are now taught. Above all, do away 
with the whole wicked system of school exhibitions, which not 
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only waste valuable time, but teach so many evil lessons of 
vanity, envy, and selfishness, and whose cheap, vulgar applause 
so tends to unfit young people for the sober, unapplauded duties 
of real life. Do away, also, with the whole marking and rank- 
ing system, which goes so far to misplace the motives for study, 
encourages cramming and display, and occupies so much time. 
If these things and others of the same kind were removed, 
plenty of time would remain for manual training. Nay, more, 
much of what would be left after such removal might be taught 
more readily and effectually in connection with manual training. 
The very learning of the alphabet ought to be made a lesson in 
manual training, and indeed it is so, wherever children learn the 
letters by writing them. Instruction in writing is manual train- 
ing. We know that in the ancient world reading was taught by 
writing, and a great deal of manual dexterity thereby attained, 
But other forms of manual training might be introduced in con- 
nection with the learning of the alphabet. Children might be 
taught to mold the letters in some soft material, or to cut them 
out in paper, card-board, or wood, Again, the elements of arith- 
metic ought to be taught by means of an abacus, as was done in 
ancient times, and each child ought to be made to construct its 
own. Geography ought to be taught by means of map-drawing or 
globe-making, and so on. This method of instruction would not 
only impart manual training, and cultivate the active, in connec- 
tion with the cognitive, faculties, but it would, moreover, be the 
most effective mode of teaching, insuring accuracy and reten- 
tion. Indeed, there is hardly a branch of useful instruction now 
given in our schools that might not be imparted better by being 
connected with manual training. By thus connecting mental 
with manual training, the teacher could do away with all that is 
80 wearisome and unwholesome in class recitations, devote 
special attention to each pupil, promote each as soon as he was 
ready for promotion, and make them all interested doers, instead 
of timid or vain babblers. And, even if this method should re- 
quire more time than the other (which it would not), it would be 
quite safe to draw upon the time now devoted to mere useless 
play or foolishness. Play is an excellent thing, and every child 
ought to have a fair share of it; but there are many kinds of 
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manual employment which might with advantage take the place 
of a good deal of play, and, indeed, would soon come to be re- 
garded as the most interesting play—for example, sawing, turn- 
ing, planing, carving. But the arts of primary production, 
especially gardening, would furnish some of the best substitutes 
for play, as they could be carried on in the open air. I have 
been in Italian schools, where each boy had his cwn garden-plot 
to cultivate and tend, and in almost every case I found the boys 
interested in, and benefited by, their work. 

It is certain, I think, that manual training might, under ju- 
dicious management, be introduced into our schools of every 
grade, with great advantage to the pupils and without calling for 
any additional time. This disposes of the first objection. 

The second takes this form. The public treasury cannot af- 
ford the means to pay for the additional school accommodation, 
and the additional trained teachers that would become almost a 
necessity, were a system of manual training introduced into the 
schools. Now, this is simple, unmitigated nonsense. The pub- 
lic could well afford three times the sum it now pays for educa- 
tion, and be richer afterwards. Indeed, no public money is so 
well invested as that which is invested in education. It is a 
strange American peculiarity, however, that we are willing to 
invest means in anything rather than in men. The result is 
that we have big railroads, big bridges, big steamers, big hotels, 
big fires, big accidents, big frauds, big “ boodlers,” and little men. 
We have everything but the main thing. 

But, knowing that the public considers anything a safer 
object of investment than itself, I hasten to assure it that the 
sums at present devoted to public education would, if judi- 
ciously applied, be amply sufficient to secure all the accommoda- 
tion and all the teachers necessary for manual training. 

In the first place, as regards the teachers: there is no reason 
in the world why every teacher in the schools should not fit 
himself or herself to impart elementary manual training. Every 
normal school ought to have a department of manual training, 
and every candidate for a position in the schools ought to pass a 
satisfactory examination in that branch. Teachers, above all 
other persons, ought to have universal culture, and of this a 
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very essential part is manual culture. I believe that a great 
deal of manual training might be introduced into our school 
curriculum without the appointment of any new teachers, ex- 
cept in the highest grades, and of these I shall speak further on. 
So also as regards accommodation: a great deal of manual train- 
ing might be introduced without calling for any more or larger 
schoolrooms. Already drawing, one of the most important 
branches of manual training, finds room in many schools. To 
be sure, it is very often badly taught; but it would not require 
any additional room if it were well taught. And the same is 
true of other branches. I have before me a pamphlet written by 
an Italian country schoolmaster, from which I translate the fol- 
lowing most apposite passage : 


*“‘T am advocating a work-school, not a workshop. To turn the primary 
school into a training-school for mechanics would be to fall into a very grievous 
excess, . . . Manual labor was introduced, some time ago, into the houses 
of correction and into the orphan asylums. Why, then, should the children in 
the elementary schools, the sons and daughters of those who contribute to swell 
the contents of the public treasury, be less expert workmen and worse edu- 
cated than those miserable creatures who fill our institutions of public charity? 
Does not this seem a grave social injustice? 

‘*How shall we provide tools? you will ask. How shall we fit up the 
workshop ? Where shall we find teachers to instruct in the various mechan- 
ical arts, if we have no pecuniary means? . . . I reply: Every little 
workman, once in love with his work, buys his own tools, as soon as he is able 
to make use of them, or else he sets about persuading his parents to buy him, 
at one time, a file ; at another, a pair of pincers ; at another, a hammer ; and 
he will find this an easier task than that of the schoolmaster who tries to per- 
suade them to buy a grammar, an arithmetic, or a geography. And be assured 
that the boy, once in possession of his tools, will occupy his hands, and find 
work for himself. Instead of buying playthings, he will make them ; and, 
what is more, he will not break them to pieces next day, in order to see how 
they are made inside, . . . For the purposes in question, the schoolrooms 
at present existing are sufficient, if only slight modifications were introduced 
into the desks, rendering them serviceable for work, as well as for study, as 
they now are in many well-regulated girls’ schools. Again, the simple use of 
the more common implements may be taught by the common-school master, 
without his pretending to be either a mason oracarpenter. . . . This will 
answer in the lower classes. For the higher classes, on the other hand, in 
which the pupils will have to proceed farther in the learning of handicrafts, a 
separate workshop, with special teachers, will be necessary. We must erect 
shops as an addition to the school-building, and grant the free use of them to 
workmen distinguished for good conduct, morality, and ability, on condition 
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that they teach their trades to those school-children who desire to learn them, 
This is already done in the boys’ Orphan Asylum at Milan.” * 


Though these remarks are intended to apply to the country 
schools of northern Italy, they will, with slight modifications, 
apply to the city schools of the United States. Elementary 
manual training—not only writing and drawing, but also the 
use of tools—can unquestionably be taught in our present 
schools, without any additional space or teaching force, if we 
will only economize’ wisely in other directions. 

The case is different with the higher forms of manual train- 
ing. For these, unquestionably, special classes and special 
teachers will be necessary. Every large city will require sev- 
eral such classes. The question is, How are the means to be 
obtained? I answer, By curtailing certain expenditures at pres- 
ent made. And here I am forced to touch upon a sore and 
much-disputed point in our educational system—the state’s duty 
with respect to higher education. 

To remove all chance of misunderstanding, let me say at 
once that I see no reason whatsoever why the state (or com- 
munity) should not undertake the whole business of education in 
every grade. All the forms of higher education are beneficial to 
the state, and hence there is no intrinsic reason why it should 
not pay for them. Whatever it can do more thoroughly and 
effectively than private individuals or corporations, that it 
ought todo. There is no other limit to its competency. But if 
the state is to educate at all, it must take care to distribute the 
benefits of that education fairly. Above all, it must not give 
to any the superfluous, while any lack the necessary. It must 
not teach one youth Sanskrit and quaternions, while it leaves 
another without the three R’s and the elements of moral and 
manual training. And here I must draw, in spiritual matters, 
the same distinction that I drew above in regard to material 
matters, the distinction between necessaries and wealth. I 
would call that amount of education which is required in order 
to enable a man to make an honest, independent livelihood—to 
secure the first of the “inalienable rights” promised by the 


* Luigi Poli, ‘Il Lavoro Manuale nelle Scuole Elementari Rurali.” Va- 
rese, 1886. 
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Declaration of Independence—a necessary; all beyond that I 
would call wealth or capital. Now, I say that the state has 
no right to confer educational wealth or capital upon any, while 
others lack necessaries. It appears to me, moreover, that, for a 
very large portion of our people, manual training is one of the 
very first of educational necessaries. To deprive these of such 
a necessary while conferring upon others wealth is, I believe, a 
crying injustice. I say, therefore, that no state or community 
has a moral right to pay out public money for the higher 
branches of education, such as are taught in our high schools 
and colleges, while any portion of the population requiring man- 
ual training is deprived of it. Iam strongly in favor of public 
high schools and colleges ; but I maintain that if any community 
cannot support both high schools and manual training schools, it 
is bound to give precedence to the latter. Nay, more, if any 
community now supports high schools, but has no manual 
training schools, it is bound to exchange the former for the 
latter, or else maintain both. 

But, after all, I do not believe that any such exchange is 
necessary. By lopping off-rotten and unnecessary branches from 
our high-school courses, and giving these courses a practical 
scope, including manual training, the desirable result might be 
attained. 

It may not be uninteresting to compare the “ general curric- 
ulum ” in a western high school with the curriculum of a west- 
ern manual training school : 


High School. Training School. 
First Year. 

1. Algebra. 
2. Physical Geography. 
8. English. 
4. Drawing. 

5. German or Latin. . Arithmetic. 

[6. Optional Bookkeeping. } . History. 


. Physiology. 

. Carpentry. 

. Wood-carving. 
Wood-turning. 
. Pattern-making. 
. Care and Use of Tools, 
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igh School. Training School. 
Second Year. 
1. Geometry. 
2. Physics. 


8. Drawing. 
4, Chemistry. . Algebra. 


4 
5. Physiology. 5. Mechanics, 
6, German or Latin. 6. History. 

7. Literature. 


"¢ 8. Molding. 
9. Casting. 
| 10. Forging. 
5 4 11. Welding. 
= | 12. Tempering. 


18. Soldering. 


14. Brazing. 
Third Year. 
1. Trigonometry. 
2. Zoology. 2. Geometry. : 
8. Art. 8. Bookkeeping. 
4. Astronomy. 4. Literature. 
5. History. 5. Political Economy. 
6. French and German, or Latin. 6. Civil Government. 
7. Mechanics. 
8. Chemistry. 
9. Drawing. 
_ (10. Machine-tool Work. 
3 11. Study of Machinery. 
5| 12. Management and Care of 
Boilers. 
Fourth Year. 
1, Analytical Geometry. 
2. Calculus. 
8. Shakespeare. 
4. Latin or French, and German. 
5. Mental and Moral Philosophy. 
6. English Literature. 
7. United States Constitution. 


The former of these courses extends over four years, the 
latter is confined to three, and yet there can be no question 
which of the two would afford the better education. The former 
has twenty-five courses; the latter, thirty-eight. The former 
contains a certain number of branches that cannot be counted as 
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necessaries in education, e. g., French, German, Latin, Astronomy, 
and the whole of the fourth year’s course, except English Litera- 
ture. By lopping these off, not only is there time left for a 
very thorough course in manual training, but the curriculum is 
shortened by a year. I am, therefore, thoroughly convinced that 
our public education would, in every way, be a gainer if our 
high schools and colleges were turned into manual training 
schools, after the model of those in Chicago and St. Louis. And 
I am quite sure that this could be done without any great in- 
crease of expense—perhaps without any increase at all. 

It appears, then, that while both our modern life, as a whole, 
and our present economical condition demand that manual cult- 
ure should form a part of our system of education, all the 
objections usually urged against its introduction can be readily 
met. At the same time, those persons who are championing 
manual training, as if it were the most essential part of educa- 
tion—as if by means of it all the ills that flesh is heir to were 
to be cured—must bear three things in mind: (1) that practical 
training is but one branch of education ; (2) that manual training 
is but one branch of practical training ; and (8) that even the 
most practical training cannot by itself greatly better any large 
number of persons, unless at the same time other conditions are 
fulfilled. A man may be as skilled as he pleases, his skill will 
be of small value to him so long as he has not free access to the 
necessary correlates of labor—the earth and its products. If all 
the men and women in the world were skilled mechanics to- 
morrow, but were dependent upon Jand-owners and capitalists 
for access to labor’s correlate, all their skill would do little more 
than help to fill the coffers of the self-appointed captains of in- 
dustry—the condottieri of our time. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance, then, that while we seek, by every means in our power, to 
promote manual training, we do not allow ourselves to forget 
that it is but one element, and by no means the most momentous, 
in the solution of the great social and economic problem which 
now presents itself to us. That problem calls for a new educa- 
tion for all the faculties of each citizen, and, above all, a new 
moral training for the soul of the republic. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 













SOCIALISM AND UNSOCIALISM. 


Tue perils of Socialism are filling the minds of multitudes 
with alarm ; has it occurred to any of these anxious souls that 
Unsocialism presents a danger quite asimminent? The reckless 
pedestrian on the railway sometimes steps from the track, when 
he sees the train approaching, and stands on the other track, 
spell-bound by the screaming terror, only to be run down and 
crushed by the train coming from the opposite direction. That 
the socialistic uprising discovers some ugly phases is not to be 
denied ; and the eyes of many of our students of social prob- 
lems are so firmly fixed on these that they fail to see cther ten- 
dencies quite as hostile to the peace and welfare of society, that 
assail us from another quarter. It is the purpose of this essay 
to turn the attention of its readers toward these dangerous ten- 
dencies, by many unobserved, which are best described by a 
word that signifies the exact antithesis of Socialism. 

This Unsocialism, that we ought to fear, if we do not, is a 
danger older than Socialism—as much older as tyranny is older 
than rebellion. Socialism is, in fact, the natural consequence of 
Unsocialism. Just as the rigors of the Roundheads were a nat- 
ural reaction from the laxities of the Cavaliers; just as the ex- 
cessive severity of a father is almost always followed by foolish 
indulgence on the part of his children toward their children, so 
the extreme of Socialism looks back to an opposite extreme, from 
which it is the natural recoil. This law of progress by antago- 
nisms has been made the theme of a stimulating treatise; it is 
well to note the workings of this law under our eyes. Any 
movement of popular opinion which goes far to one side of the 
normal line of progress is pretty sure to be the diagonal of a 
force that started quite as far on the other side. 

The demand of the Socialists for a radical reorganization of 
society is a startling demand, It pushes far beyond the limits 
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of justice and moderation; it asks for much that reason could 
never grant; it strikes at many things that are precious to all 
right-thinking men. What it calls for is a complete suppression 
of the individual in the interests of the commonwealth. If it 
tolerates some limited possession of private property it allows no 
scope for private enterprise; the individual initiative is estopped ; 
the work of every hand is ordered, prescribed, directed by the 
state; for genius it has no room; the men that it produces must 
surely be stunted specimens. That may easily enough be inferred 
from experience. Scientific Socialism has not, indeed, had any 
opportunity to show what kind of men it could produce, since it 
has never yet been put in operation ; but Communism, as a school 
for character, is nearly the same thing; and we have had abun- 
dant means of judging the power of Communism to produce men. 
If it has vet developed any strong specimens, the world has not 
heard of them. Where is the poet, artist, inventor, orator, states- 
man, born and reared and trained in a communistic society? In 
some ways scientific Socialism might offer rather larger oppor- 
tunities to the individual than he finds under Communism; in 
other ways it would even more fatally restrain his power and re- 
lease him from the responsibility which is the spur of vigor and 
the staff of virtue. That individuality would be repressed with 
iron hand under a socialistic régime is a foregone conclusion. 
The liberty in defense of which we have poured out so much bad 
rhetoric and good blood would scarcely have a name to live, were 
Marx or Hyndman to be accepted as the prophet of the new dis- 
pensation. Mr. Bradlaugh, the English radical, would seem to be 
sufficiently “‘ advanced,” as a political thinker, yet he rises up to 
denounce the socialistic programme because it leaves so little 
room for personal liberty. ‘ Your ‘social state’ would own all 
the public halls and places of assembly,” he,says. ‘“ Would you 
permit me to use one of them for the purpose of holding a meet 
ing to arraign and oppose your policy? No; you would not; 
und therefore I will have nothing to do with your ‘social state.’” 
I have given the substance of his trenchant criticism, and it is 
the substance of the answer which ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred Anglo-Saxons will make to the demand of Socialism when 
they fairly understand it. 
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The alarm of thoughtful men at the rapid spread of socialis- 
tic theories is not, therefore, to be wondered at, nor can their 
resistance to this scheme be too prompt and resolute. Danger 
there is, in this direction ; and every patriot ought to be up in 
arms against it. But if what we have just been saying is true, 
this undue restraint of liberty which Socialism threatens must 
be the reaction from an undue extension of liberty in the times 
now passing. The proposition to minimize the individual indi- 
cates, to the social pathologist, that the individual has been over- 
magnified, in days not yet distant. And that is precisely what 
has happened. We are noting one of the vibrations of the pen- 
dulum that regulates the wheels of human progress. Feudalism 
could never have been killed but by an excessive development 
of individualism. Men would not have gained their freedom if 
they had not been willing to sacrifice for it everything else. The 
philosophy of that conflict, the philosophy of Rousseau and Locke, 
exaggerated liberty. The individual was all; society was noth- 
ing. The individual was the creator of society ; of course he 
owed nothing to his creature. Society was, indeed, a great con- 
venience, but it was not a necessity; he need not have entered 
into it if he had not chosen; he could withdraw from it at his 
pleasure. Claims of society upon the individual there were none. 
The obligations which he owed were only such as he had freely 
contracted to pay; in him were the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
The state was his handiwork; the land was his, whenever he 
took possession of it; the universe revolved around him. 

A monstrous over-statement was this of the rights and powers 
of the individual; but in that tremendous break from status to 
contract which was made in the eighteenth century, such an ex- 
aggeration was natural, perhaps indispensable. The fruit of it, 
in politics and in society, has been slowly ripening; we are be- 
ginning to gather the harvest. Individualism was a good club 
wherewith to fight feudalism ; it is a bad corner-stone whereon 
to rear society. Rights are sacred, but duties, also, are inalien- 
able. The forgotten fact is that these are reciprocal. The man 
who asserts his rights at the same time asserts the duty of others 
to respect and confirm his rights. To say that I have a right is 
to say that society owes me a duty. And to confess that an- 
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other has a right is to confess that I, as a member of society, owe 
that other aduty. Nor does this obligation spring from any 
consent of mine. Iam born into this complex of social relations, 
and inherit the responsibilities that can no more be separated 
from it than gravitation can be separated from matter. When 
this fact is obscured or understated, trouble is sure to come. The 
philosophy which makes the impression upon its disciples that 
every man possesses the maximum of rights from society, and 
owes the minimum of duties to society, will not result in peaceful 
and stable communities. The intent of it may be to protect the 
individual from the domination of other individuals; the effect 
of it will be to absolve the individual from those social obliga- 
tions which are the foundation of all human welfare. It aims at 
liberty, but it ends in Unsocialism. 

The fundamental maxim of this unsocial philosophy is thus 
succinctly stated: “ Every individual seeks the greatest gratifica- 
tion.” To this the dominant theories of the past hundred years 
may be reduced. And the assumption is that this is precisely 
what the individual ought to do, or must do. The supremacy 
of egoism is not merely noted, it is justified. Adam Smith and 
Malthus regard it as a beneficent law; universal egoism will pro- 
mote universal welfare. Later philosophers pronounce it an in- 
exorable law; no effort of man can change its operations ; there is 
therefore no condemnation for those who are as egoistic as they 
can be, and no use in trying to avoid the results that flow from 
the operation of this principle. The moralists of this school say 
that the supremacy of egoism is right; the materialists that it 
is inevitable; both that it neither can be nor ought to be changed. 

It is sometimes said that social science, and, in particular, 
economical science, has nothing to do with the right and wrong 
of men’s actions. Science, it is said, “is solely concerned to ex- 
plain the ‘what is’ of nature.” It finds men acting from certain 
motives, and it classifies their actions, and reasons upon the facts 
it finds, It discovers that men ordinarily follow the maxim which 
bids them “ Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” 
and it assumes that fact in all its reasonings about exchanges. 
But this is not the whole case. Inall our study of the social organ- 
ism, the question must arise whether the facts with which we are 
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dealing are normal or abnormal facts. Are they phenomena re- 
sulting from the healthy action of society, or are they the symptoms 
of social disease? When the physiologist is observing the func- 
tions of any organ he wants to know whether the organ is in a 
sound condition. The action of the lungs in pneumonia is not 
identical with the action of the lungs in perfect health. Suppose 
the physiologist frames his theory of the action of the lungs from 
facts observed in the midst of pulmonary disease. They are facts, 
and his inductions are scientific; but the laws which he thus 
establishes are not the laws of the healthy human body. In like 
manner the student of the social organism must be able to tell 
whether the laws with which he is dealing are the laws of health 
or the laws of disease; whether he is working as a physiologist 
or as a pathologist. Economical speculations are often vitiated 
by the failure to observe this distinction. Morbid conditions 
are treated as though they were healthy conditions; the laws of 
social disorder are declared to be the laws of social order. 

The society in which “every individual seeks the greatest 
gratification ” is a diseased society. Make that principle supreme 
and anarchy is the result. The assemblage in which every indi- 
vidual consistently follows the maxim to buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the dearest is the realization of hell. Society 
itis not; it is the antithesis of society. Repulsion, not attraction, 
is the foree by which its members are related to one another. 
Yet the conduct based upon this maxim is assumed, in much of 
the theorizing about social questions, to be normal conduct. 

A traveler journeying from some western camp into the moun- 
tains finds a poor shopwoman with a stock of bread that she 
‘annot sell, and buys of hera ten-cent loaf for a penny. He puts 
it into his haversack and sets out upon his journey. Ina lonely 
place at the bottom of a caiion, far from human habitation, he finds 
a miner with a broken leg, nearly dead from starvation. But the 
starving miner has ten thousand dollars’ worth of gold in his 
possession, the fruit of years of hard labor, Our traveler has 
bought his loaf in the cheapest market; he sells it now in the 
dearest. The helpless miner parts with all his gold, because he 
must, to save his life. It is a hard bargain, but is not the trav- 
eler doing exactly what he has been taught todo? What has 
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the “commercial maxim” to say in reproof of his conduct? 
Does not the individualistic economy assume that such conduct 
is normal? Mr. Sidgwick seems to think that it does. He 
says: 

‘* For instance, we should consider it extortionate in a boatman, who hap- 
pened to be the only man able to save valuable works of art from being lost in 
a river, to demand for his services a reward manifestly beyond their normal 
price; that is, beyond the price which, under ordinary circumstances, compe- 
tition would determine at that time and place. Still, it is by no means clear 
that such conduct is ‘ contrary to the principles of political economy,’ as ordi- 
narily understood. Economists assume in their scientific discussions—frequently 
with more or less implied approval of the conduct assumed—that every en- 
lightened person will try to sell his commodity in the dearest market; and the 
dearest market is, ceferis paribus, wherever the need of such commodity is 
greatest. If, therefore, the need of a single individual is specially great, why 
should not the price demanded from him rise proportionately ?” * 


The principles of political economy, as ordinarily understood, 
do, then, according to this high authority, justify men in acting 
unsocially. It may be answered that “the principles of political 
economy” are not rightly understood when this inference is 
drawn from them. It is quite true that the restatement of these 
principles which is now being made corrects this error. But Mr. 
Sidgwick is speaking of a school of economists whose theories 
have been in the ascendant in England and in this country for a 
hundred years; and what he says about the impression made by 
their teachings upon the minds of the people at large is unde- 
niable. If the ordinary understanding of their doctrine was 
erroneous, they ought, certainly, to have bent their energies to 
the undoing of so great a mischief. But it is not easy to believe 
that the popular mind has wrongly interpreted these theories. 
When Malthus says that “the Great Author of nature, with that 
wisdom which is apparent in all his works,” has made ‘“ the 
passion of self-love beyond comparison stronger than the passion 
of benevolence,” and that “ by this wise provision the most igno- 
rant are led to promote the general happiness, an end which they 
would have totally failed to attain if the moving principle of 
their conduct had been benevolence,” + he calls not only science 


* « Political Economy,” p. 585. 
+ ‘‘ The Principles of Population,” p. 492. 
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but natural theology to the support of Unsocialism. If God has 
made man “to pursue as his primary object his own safety and 
happiness,” with no concern for those about him, why should 
man be found fighting against God? And when some economists 
of this school concluded to dispense with God, and put Nature 
on his throne, their doctrine of the survival of the fittest came to 
the same result—the worship of power, the contempt of the weak, 
the triumph of egoism. “A race of powerful incarnate selfish- 
nesses ” such a regimen would produce, but not a society. 

The kind of conduct which is assumed by certain economists 
in their scientific discussions, is, then, a kind of conduct which 
makes society impossible ; which tends to destroy society. The 
competitive man is the only man of whom they take notice; the 
co-operative man they totally ignore in all their speculations. 
Yet society is the achievement of the co-operative man; the 
competitive man is the architect of pandemonium. 

“The notion of civil liberty which we have inherited,” says 
one strong writer of this school, “is that of a status created for 
the individual by laws and institutions, the effect of which is 
that each man is guaranteed the use of all his own powers ex- 
clusively for his own welfare.” It is a neat and compact ex- 
pression of the essence of Unsocialism. On such a basis society 
is impossible. To describe this monstrosity as a “status” is 
absurd; it would not stand long enough to be photographed. 
Such an aggregation of humanity never was on land or sea, and 
never will be. There have been theorizings of this sort in the 
books and in the brains of philosophers; but no collection of 
laws and institutions ever undertook to guarantee to each man 
the use of all his powers exclusively for his own welfare. You 
might as well speak of a solid in which each atom is guaranteed 
all the liberty that belongs to atoms in a gaseous state. It 
would be quite as rational for the body to guarantee to the hand 
or the eye the use of all its powers exclusively for its own wel- 
fare. ‘The solidarity and interdependence of the modern eco- 
nomic world,” says a recent writer, “ makes the old individualism 
an absurdity. From a modern point of view there is no such 
thing, in strictness, as a mere individual. Market prices, wages, 
profits, all these are social, not individual, products, Every 
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man’s economic acts more or less affect every one else: and every 
one is dependent on others for the means of economic action,” * 

Absurd and unscientific as this conception is, it has, never- 
theless, been dinned into the ears of the multitude so constantly 
for the last century that it is hard to get them to take any other 
view of social relations. Economic science is rapidly clearing 
itself of these errors, but the philosophy of the street and the 
mart is still rank individualism. In the scramble for gain every 
man is quite ready to believe that all his powers are guaranteed 
to him exclusively for his own welfare; that when he buys in 
the cheapest market and sells in the dearest he is fulfilling all 
righteousness, no matter how many homes he may lay waste nor 
how many lives he may destroy. That grave doubt, which Mr. 
Sidgwick confesses, ‘whether the whole individualistic organi- 
zation of industry, whatever its material advantages may be, is 
not open to condemnation as radically demoralizing,” is shared 
by many to whom the national wealth seems a lower good than 
the national welfare. Rather it is not, to many of them, any 
longer matter of doubt; the fact is altogether too plain that the 
virus of this unsocial philosophy has been poisoning the very 
sources of the national life. That hard and merciless spirit which 
often characterizes the people of what are called the upper classes 
in all their judgments of those beneath them is due to the preva- 
lence of this philosophy. “The anti-social temper and attitude 
of mind produced by the continual struggle of competition,” of 
which Mr. Sidgwick speaks so feelingly, vents itself in sneers 
and scoffs and curses on every side of us. Not all of the rich 
and the strong display this spirit; there is a goodly company of 
nobler minds; but of many circles this cold, fierce breath is the 
natural atmosphere. Social classes have been told that they owe 
each other nothing. There are those who like to believe this 
doctrine and try to live up to it; but the effort is attended with 
constant irritation. Innumerable obligations bind together the 
rich and the poor, the strong and the weak, the seeing mind and 
the shaping hand. They are made for one another, and they 
cannot tear themselves asunder. But when the more fortunate 
classes strive to separate themselves from those less fortunate, and 
*« The Claims of Labor,” p, 270. 
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find that they cannot do it, the straining of the natural tie causes 
pain; they are angry with the bond, and they vent their anger 
in bitter words toward those to whom they are bound. Always 
it is the repudiation of natural relations that causes the sorest 
enmities. Unsocialism denies the natural social relations, 

Aversion to “the anti-social temper and attitude of mind pro- 
duced by the continual struggle of competition ” is, in the opinion 
of Mr. Sidgwick, an important element “in the impulses that lead 
thoughtful persons to embrace some form of Socialism.” There 
can be no doubt of it. And if thoughtful persons, who suffer 
only sympathetically from this Unsocialism, are often ready to wel- 
come the levelers, what must be the feelings of those less thought- 
ful, when they encounter, as they do every day, the cold contempt 
of wealth and power? The existing tendencies toward Socialism 
are the natural fruit of Unsocialism. 

That remedy, as we have seen, would be almost as bad as the 
disease, ‘There is no need,” says Professor Foxwell, “ to substi- 
tute socialism for individualism: this would but leave matters 
worse than before, so long as the individual remained unchanged. 


W hat is wanted is to socialize the individual.” * That is the very 


problem, The task of the men of the eighteenth century was to 
indlividualize society. That has been well done—too well done. 
Our task is to undo part of it—* to socialize the individual.” Of 
all our social needs none is deeper or more urgent than that which 
Mr. Sidgwick characterizes as “the moral need of some means 
of developing in the members of a modern industrial community 
a fuller consciousness of their industrial work as a social function, 
only rightly performed when done with a cordial regard to the 
welfare of the whole society.” Instead of guaranteeing to every 
man “the use of all his own powers exclusively for his own wel- 
fare,” this later and better economist would train men to use their 
powers for the general welfare. When this purpose becomes uni- 
versal we shall have stable society and universal peace. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


*«The Claims of Labor,” p. 270. 
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SENATOR Hoar, addressing the Massachusetts Legislature, 
once said that he was first converted to woman suffrage by 
finding that he could not argue against it for five minutes with- 
out denying the fundamental principles of representative govern- 
ment. And Colonel Higginson said long ago: “ Woman must 
be enfranchised . . . and there are no objections to this 
except such as would equally hold against the whole theory 
of republican government.” It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Colonel Higginson, stating in the January ForvM, with rare lit- 
erary ability, what the remonstrants regard as “ unsolved prob- 
lems,” has only succeeded in suggesting difficulties which expe- 
rience has disproved, and in raising doubts long since outgrown. 

The change from a government of men alone to a govern- 
ment of men and women will certainly be very great. Its mag- 


nitude, as Colonel Higginson truly says, is imperfectly compre- 
hended both by friends and foes. This is not strange. The 
many momentous changes from despotism to manhood suffrage 


have also been made without an adequate comprehension of 
their nature or clear prevision of their consequences. Yet these 
changes have been radical and fundamental. From a govern- 
ment like that of Russia or Turkey, which is the expression 
of the autocratic will of a single individual ruling by “divine 
right,” to our own, which is the expression of the aggregated 
will of millions of men ruling by “ majority right” and the con- 
sent of (one half) the governed, the change has been slower 
and more difficult than will be that from a majority of one sex 
to a majority of both sexes. Because, when the rule of the ma- 
jority is once conceded, and a suffrage based upon citizenship 
established, a complete and logical application of these principles 
is only an additional step in a path already traveled. 

Nor will the relative number of men or women in a com- 
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munity have any great weight in the determination of woman’s 
enfranchisement, since it is impossible that all men and all 
women will ever be arrayed against each other at the ballot-box. 
Moreover, under the forms of a republic, no violent revolution 
can be caused by the admission of any new class, however nu- 
merous. When all women vote all men will still remain voters. 
Men will not be “ numerically as powerless as women now are” 
who have no votes. In fact, men will not be in a voting minor- 
ity, even in Massachusetts, for many years. The idea that all 
women will vote at once, “like a tidal wave,” is a chimera. 
Political tastes and habits grow by exercise. Classes recently 
enfranchised do not all at once avail themselves of their oppor- 
tunity. Thus, in Massachusetts, where men of foreign birth are 
numerous, only sixty per cent. of men vote, while in Kansas, 
peopled mostly by Americans, ninety per cent. go to the polls. 
So in Wyoming Territory, when full woman suffrage was estab- 
lished, eighteen years ago, only a few of the women voted at 
first; gradually more; and now, as we are assured by Judge 
Kingman, from actual inspection of the poll lists, a larger pro- 
portion of the women than of the men habitually vote; the ratio 
being nine-tenths of the women and only eight-tenths of the 
men. One of the greatest difficulties in the working of manhood 
suffrage in communities not accustomed to it is to get the voters 
to express at the polls any opinion whatever. Thus, in the 
Spanish-American republics, under constitutions as democratic 
as our own, it is almost impossible to change an administration 
without an insurrection. 

The progress of government from despotism to manhood suf- 
frage has consisted in successive extensions of suffrage to classes 
previously disfranchised. Repeatedly, if not usually, the newly 
admitted voters have outnumbered the former holders of politi- 
cal power. The nobles have always outnumbered the despot 
whom they have controlled; the voters on a property qualifica- 
tion have always outnumbered the nobles whom they have sup- 
planted; Jefferson’s “white man’s government” counts more 
millions than the property-tax payers who alone were at first 
permitted to vote in twelve out of our thirteen States. In 
South Carolina and Mississippi, by the Fifteenth Amendment, 
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in 1867, plantation slaves suddenly became and have ever since 
been a majority of the legal voters. In other Southern States 
iron-clad test oaths disfranchised most of the white men, and placed 
the negroes in a temporary majority. The numerical preponder- 
ance of women in some States, therefore, is not a valid argument 
against their enfranchisement, nor likely greatly to retard it. 
Every extension of suffrage hitherto made has proved a pub- 
lic benefit. No extension of suffrage, once made, has ever been 
wisely recalled. In no case has it effected a political millennium, 
but the good has always vastly outweighed the evil. Among 
them all there probably never was or will be so startling an 
innovation as was the enfranchisement of the freedmen by the 
Fifteenth Amendment. Suddenly to place the government of 
States in the hands of men whose very personality had been 
legally denied, who had been reared in enforced illiteracy and 
driven to their daily toil by the lash; men without property, 
without family, without the habit of self-control, of a different 
color and an alien race—this would have been strange enough. 
But it was imposed by the iron hand of the conqueror, as an in- 
strument of coercion, as a visible evidence of subjugation, with- 
out the concurrence and against the wishes of the entire body of 
men who had hitherto constituted these political communities; 
and the unwelcome status was enforced by federal bayonets. 
Negro suffrage, under such circumstances, was the crucial test 
of the republican principle. Woman suffrage, however suddenly 
inaugurated, will never carry with it any such shock. It will 
come by a majority of legislative votes, as a part of the existing 
order of society. The new voters will be graduates of our free 
schools, a majority of our church members, and readers of our 
newspapers. Yet “wisdom is justified of her children.” Uni- 
versal manhood suffrage has been attended with serious evils. 
But it has reconstructed the entire South within a single genera- 
tion, in the likeness of republican liberty. It has converted a 
seething volcano of disaffection and discontent into loyal and 
prosperous States. Probably no communities in the world ever 
made, in twenty years, such rapid advances, material and moral, 
social and industrial, as the former slave States have made since 
1867. Men who forced negro suffrage on the reluctant South 
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will not long permit “unsolved problems” to count against the 
enfranchisement of their mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters. 
It is hardly worth while to discuss whether the rightfulness 
of woman suffrage is as plain as was that of personal liberty. 
Suffice it that under American institutions suffrage is a right 
and not a privilege. It is a personal right, an inherent right, 
the right of every citizen of mature age and sound mind, not 
convicted of crime. Lucy Stone has well said: “ The right of 
the citizen to a voice in making the laws is the golden rule of 
political justice. Deny this and you justify despotism. On the 
principle of limited suffrage aristocracies are blameless and re- 
publican institutions are impossible.” The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is not a glittering generality, but a legal proclamation 
by the States of the principles on which their governments are 
founded. All men are endowed with inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To secure these rights 
(the rights of women equally with men) governments are insti- 
tuted, “deriving their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” The United States Constitution declares that “all per- 
sons born or naturalized in the United States are citizens thereof 
and of the States in which they reside.” Women are persons, 
therefore citizens; they are governed; suffrage is the only recog- 
nized form of political consent; therefore women equally with 
other citizens have a moral right, and should have a legal right, 
to vote. Its exercise may be regulated but not abrogated. It 
may be nullified by force or fraud, but the sight remains; it in- 


heres in the American citizen. It is not a question cf how many 


men or women will choose to exercise the suffrage, but of the 
right of any one citizen or class of citizens to exclude another. 
Is it said that suffrage is not a personal right because a baby in 
its mother’s arms cannot vote? Nomore can a baby exercise its 
right to liberty or the pursuit of happiness. But the right in- 
heres in the infant, though it can only be fully exercised at legal 
maturity. The right to help make the law and impose the tax 
belongs alike to woman and man. Her exclusion is a personal 
wrong, as his exclusion would be a personal wrong. The indif- 
ference of the many and the hostility of the few have absolutely 
no bearing on the right of every individual citizen to vote. 
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Nothing can be more groundless than the fear that the min- 
gling of men and women at the caucus, at the town meeting, and 
at the polls will endanger morality. Colonel Higginson, on a 
former occasion, has thus refuted the objection that “woman 
suffrage will lead to a dangerous intimacy of the sexes: ” 


** As no political intimacy would exceed that which already exists or may 
exist between the physician and his patients, the clergyman and his parish- 
ioners, the school-superintendent and his teachers, the merchant and his book- 
keepers, the mill-owner and his operatives, the objection is idle. If you hon- 
estly prefer Turkish institutions, go and live where they prevail; but if the 
American system is the best, let it be made consistent with itself.” 


The seclusion of women and the segregation of the sexes are 
the bane of morals. In all ages and countries where the virtue 
of women has been thus “ protected,” disastrous results have fol- 
lowed. American women walk the streets unveiled, go unat- 
tended to public meetings, speak unquestioned to mixed audi- 
ences, travel without escort, are active members and officers of 
churches, take leading parts in literary, artistic, scientific, and 
philanthropic societies, engage in business, practice law and 
medicine, preach, lecture, sing, play, hold public offices, and in 
thirteen States vote for school committees; they enjoy more 
personal freedom and exercise larger social responsibilities as 
the years go by. Are they thereby demoralized? Nobody 
believes it. The result is more virtue, not less; fewer scandals, 
not more. It is not usually these active and useful women who 
are sullied by the breath of calumny. It is not the advocates 


of woman suffrage, men or women, who multiply divorces. The 


“intestine feuds which twenty years ago rent the woman suffrage 
movement” were not caused by “suspicion” or private scandals. 
The point of dispute was whether George Francis Train and 
Victoria C. Woodhull should be recognized as editors of woman 
suffrage papers, and invited to speak on woman suffrage plat- 
forms; and whether the discussion of woman suffrage should be 
complicated with that of delicate and difficult social questions. 
The Beecher-Tilton controversy, to which Colonel Higginson 
alludes, did not grow out of the woman suffrage agitation, and 
had no direct connection with it. Forebodings of possible evil 
to grow out of “the utterly unrestricted mingling of men and 
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women in periods of great excitement and under the strongest 
inducements to use whatever means of influence may prove most 
potent in dealing with one another,” are as baseless as were 
those of Professor Agassiz (one of the purest and noblest of 
men), once expressed in my hearing, during a discussion of co- 
education. Speaking of mixed classes of young men and 
women, the Cambridge professor said he feared that if, at 
eighteen years of age, he had been a member of such a class, he 
might have found it difficult to fix his undivided attention upon 
his studies. But the experience of mixed classes in Oberlin 
since 1832, and more recently in almost all American colleges 
and universities west of the Hudson River, has shown that 
nothing so conduces to the good manners and morals of the 
students as the companionship of the sexes in the recitation- 
rooms and social life of these institutions. It is too late to 
revive monastic fallacies. 

It is suggested that “woman suffrage will hardly promote, 
at first, the purity and decency of political campaigns.” We 
think otherwise. In Wyoming and Washington territories, poli- 
ticians always ask of a possible candidate: “Will the women 
vote for him?” If he is known to be immoral he is not “ avail- 
able.” The danger is not that men and women in public life, 
under universal suffrage, will be unjustly charged with im- 
morality. It is that, under an exclusively masculine suffrage, 
men of notoriously dissolute life are often elevated to office in 
disregard of the affront thereby offered to good morals. When 
women vote, a higher standard of public and private morals will 
prevail. 

Opponents of woman suffrage are not always convinced by the 
arguments of its friends. But the fault is not in the arguments. 
The same was true in the antislavery agitation. I once asked 
a Kentucky slaveholder how he reconciled holding men in bond- 
age with the principle that all men have a right to liberty. 
“You talk,” he said, “as if niggers were white men.” “ Are they 
not men?” I urged. “Not in the sense you mean,” he answered. 
He added that “ niggers did not want to be free unless they were 
perverted by abolition emissaries,” and depicted the frightful 
evils that would follow emancipation—amalgamation, miscege- 
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nation, massacre, and a war of races. Emancipation came, and 
no such results followed. Wendell Phillips swept away these 
pessimistic vapors of a morbid imagination in one admirable 
sentence : 


‘*Tn all great social changes the most far-seeing intellect is utterly unable 
to foresee the ultimate consequences. Ask yourself on all such occasions if there 
be any element of right and wrong in the question, any principle of clear natural 
justice that turnsthescale. If so, take your part with the perfect and abstract 
right, and trust God to see that it shall prove the expedient.” 


And Colonel Higginson knocks down the whole card-castle 
of groundless surmises in his significant closing sentence: 


**Meanwhile it must always be remembered that the main object of the 
woman suffrage movement is not specific, but general. If it benefits society 
and legislation as a whole, so much the better ; but its immediate aim is to 
secure for woman two things which our political system now denies her—self- 
respect and self-protection.” 


We may add, that when the disfranchised half of our citizens 
have thus secured self-respect and self-protection, ‘society and 
legislation as a whole” will be benefited accordingly. 

It is said that women do not want to vote, although they 
have made a more persistent demand for suffrage than has ever 
been made by any or all classes of men. No petitions for suffrage 
of any great number or magnitude have ever been made by male 
citizens. The poor white men did not ask for it in 1790. The 
freedmen did not ask for it in 1867. The agricultural laborers 
of England, recently enfranchised by Mr. Gladstone, did not ask 
for it. In each case, suffrage was given without their asking, 
by politicians, for party purposes. Contrast the apathy of these 
disfranchised men with the interest among women, as shown by 
hundreds of thousands of names appended to woman suffrage 
memorials and petitions to Congress and State legislatures dur- 
ing the past thirty years. The true expression of a class is 
not given by majorities, but by its enlightenened representa- 
tives. Most of the women eminent in literature, art, educa- 
tion, philanthropy, and reform are arrayed in the ranks of the 
suffragists. 

It is said that women will not vote if allowed, and the 
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numerically insignificant statistics of school-committee suffrage 
are cited. These figures prove that only intelligent, public- 
spirited women have as yet taken the trouble to vote, and that 
the result has been good as far as it has gone. Under parallel 
circumstances few men would vote. 

In special elections like these most men take no interest, 
and accordingly such elections are a favorite device for carrying 
measures of doubtful popularity. In Boston, a few years ago, a 
“special” election was held to decide whether parks should be 
inaugurated. It involved an expenditure of millions, present 
and prospective. Only one voter in twelve voted for parks; 
yet the measure was carried, because only one voter in fourteen 
took the trouble to vote against them. Give women live politi- 
cal issues; apply to them the means used to rouse male voters, 
and their response will in time become as general. 

In England, for eighteen years, single women and widows 
have had full municipal suffrage upon the same terms as men. 
In all the recent debates in Parliament over full suffrage for 
women, the friends of the measure have emphasized the fact that 
municipal suffrage has worked well, and the opponents have not 
denied it. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech against including wom- 
en in his franchise bill, acknowledged that they had exercised 
municipal suffrage “without detriment, and with great advan- 
tage.” Such an admission, from such a source, ought to be con- 
clusive. But facts are more conclusive still. After twelve 
years’ experience of municipal woman suffrage in England, 
Parliament voted to extend it to the women of Scotland; and 
within three years it has been extended also to the women of 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Manitoba. In 
Toronto, this year and last, reformed city governments have 
been elected by majorities due largely to the votes of women. 

In Wyoming Territory, where women vote on all questions, 
nine-tenths of all the women vote. We are told that the actual 
scale of this experiment is small. So was the population of 
Athens extremely small. Yet that little town of Greece, which 
stood for the same immortal principle of representative govern- 
ment, solved many weighty problems, and will be remembered 
when the swarming millions of Persia and India are forgotten. 
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So will it be with Wyoming. Governor Campbell, in 1874, in 
his message to the third Legislative Assembly, said : 


“The experiment of granting to woman a voice in the government, which 
was inaugurated for the first time in the history of our country by the first 
Legislative Assembly of Wyoming, has now been tried for four years. I have 
heretofore taken occasion to express my views in regard to the wisdom and 
justice of this measure, and my conviction that its adoption has been attended 
only by good results, Two years more of observation of the practical working 
of the system have only served to deepen my conviction that what we, in this 
Territory, have done, has been well done ; and that our system of impartial 
suffrage is an unqualified success.” 


Governor Thayer, in 1876, said: 


‘‘ Woman suffrage has now been in practical operation in our Territory 
for six years, and has during the time increased in popularity and in the con- 
fidence of the people.” 


Governor Hoyt, in 1882, said : 


‘Under it we have better laws, better officers, better institutions, better mor- 
als, and a higher social condition in general than could otherwise exist. Not one 
of the predicted evils, such as loss of native delicacy and disturbance of home 
relations, has followed in its train. The great body of our women, and the best 
of them, have accepted the elective franchise as a precious boon, and exercise it 
as a patriotic duty. In a word, after twelve years of happy experience, woman 
suffrage is so thoroughly rooted and established in the minds and hearts of this 
people that, among them all, no voice is ever uplifted in protest against or in 
question of it.” 


Governor Warren, in 1885, wrote: 


‘‘Our women nearly all vote, and since in Wyoming, as elsewhere, the 
majority of women are good and not bad, the result is good and not evil. 
While I had no hand in passing the act which gave to women this privilege, I 
must acknowledge its success now after fifteen years’ trial. No attempt to 
repeal the law has been made for ten years, and none is contemplated.” 


In Washington Territory, two general and two special elec- 
tions have been held since women were enfranchised, in 1883. 
Chief-Justice Roger S. Greene, in 1885, wrote Senator Hoar: 


‘*T am more and more impressed with the fundamental wisdom and practical 
excellence of woman suffrage. Not a single ill consequence as yet appears. 
Five-sixths of those who were qualified voted at our last general election, and 
I do not believe that there is in our Territory to-day a single well-informed 
and decent woman who would willingly give up her right to vote.” 
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Senator Hoar adds: “ No testimony on the Pacific coast could 
surpass, if any could equal in value, that of Chief-Justice 
Greene.” 

In Utah women have voted very generally for eighteen years. 
Apparently they are about to be disfranchised by Congress pre- 
cisely because they do vote. 

Every great extension of suffrage hitherto has been effected 
by party leaders for party purposes. It is therefore unsafe 
to affirm that “women will be enfranchised on general prin- 
ciples, if at all.” The debate and vote in the United States 
Senate, January 25, 1887, point toward an opposite conclusion. 
Twenty-four senators, all Republicans, voted or were paired for 
woman suffrage; forty-one senators—fourteen Republicans and 
twenty-seven Democrats—voted or were paired against it. Thus 
nearly two-thirds of the Republican senators were for woman 
suffrage, while all the Democratic Senators were against it. 
Again, of the forty-one votes and pairs from New England and 
the Middle, Western, and Pacific States, taken together, twenty- 
four—a majority—were for woman suffrage, and only seventeen 
—a minority—against it. But all the twenty-seven senatorial 
votes from the Southern States were against it. Thus the 
woman suffrage votes represented the most progressive sections 
and the strongholds of Republicanism. 

The general welfare will be greatly promoted by the voting 
of women. Their votes are needed, most of all, because women 
differ from men in position and character. The “impassable 
gulfs of temperament and experience,” which Colonel Higginson 
truly says separate them from men, will never, let us hope, be 
overcome. The woman most needed as a voter will always be 
the most womanly woman—the woman most unlike aman. A 
government of men and women will have the masculine charac- 
teristics with the feminine attributes superadded. Consider what 
the latter are. Women are less influenced than men by mere 
physical appetite and passion, more influenced by affectional and 
religious considerations. They are more gentle and peaceable, 
more sympathetic and humane, more chaste, temperate, cautious, 
and economical. Are not these the very qualities lacking in 
public life? Women are more law-abiding than men. Ten 
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men are convicted of crimes where one woman is thus convicted. 
Now, the qualities more largely developed in women must affect 
legislation when directly expressed at the ballot-box. Every 
class that votes makes itself felt in the government. If women 
are less belligerent than men, their votes will be a power for 
peace; if more temperate, their votes will promote temperance ; 
if more chaste, they will promote purity ; if more economical, 
they will check reckless expenditure; if more law-abiding, they 
will promote law and order. 

A political society of men alone is a one-sided affair, and 
a political society of women alone would be equally at fault. 
Both sexes are needed, as helpmeets, each for the other. Voting 
is an authoritative expression of reason and conscience. The 
brute force of society is at the call of the law, but law is superior 
to brute force. Voting is not a masculine, nor a feminine, but a 
human function. Woman suffrage will not array women against 
men, but will unite men and women for the general welfare. 
In public as in private life, in the state as in the church and in 
the home, men and women will be not rivals nor enemies, but co- 
workers. Women will be called upon by men to help save soci- 
ety from its vices, and they will respond to the call. Not because 
women are wiser or even better than men, but because they are 
different, and this difference needs to be represented. We want 
neither smoking-car politics nor petticoat government, but a 
state and national home, where good fathers and gocd mothers 
are alike indispensable, “in honor preferring one another.” 


Henry B, BLACKWELL. 
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BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


WHEN one begins this task of inventorying the books that 
have helped him, he becomes aware that he involves himself 
in a sort of personal confession of faith. If he publishes his lists 
and makes any sort of explanation of the secret that occasioned 
his successive attractions and repulsions, he reveals the very 
roots of his present convictions. He takes the reader into his 
confidence and shows him the inner judiciary of the man, which 
passes judgment on the past life and justifies the present view 
of the world as the true one. Each person must think that his 
present survey of the world is more accurate than his former 
surveys, for he now sees clearly their false estimates and makes 
due allowance. I am not speaking of practical life, but of one’s 
inner judgment of himself. He may be conscious that once he 
acted more wisely than at present, but he will not admit that his 
view of the world was then so just as now. 

The books that have helped one, therefore, are to be divided 
into two classes: books with false, or, at best, indifferent tenden- 
cies, but which aroused the latent energies to industry and self- 
activity; books which were affirmative in their tendencies, and 
incited to healthy growth in insight and in practical endeavor. 
The negative books precede the positive books. They belong to 
that period of life which the Germans name Die Aufkldrung— 
that clearing up which arrives when one breaks away from use 
and wont, throws off adherence to blind authority, and begins to 
think for himself. Hitherto he has followed the directions 
marked out by prescription; he has obeyed the voice of the 
family, the ethical sense of the community, or the commands of 
the church, without questioning the ultimate grounds of their 
authority. They have in some sort given him the net results of 
the aggregated wisdom of the race, summing up the lessons of 
life and death, happiness and woe, error and insight, to the end 
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that he, as particular individual, may profit by the experi- 
ence of his entire species. The views of the world that have 
been imposed upon him, therefore, and the habits into which he 
has been trained, are deeply rational in their structure, although 
their form is purely dogmatic, and that of external, arbitrary au- 
thority. What is needed is that he shall find in his own reason 
the necessity for these views and habits that have been forced 
upon him, 

One will never cease to hope that a wiser education will arrive, 
whose methods will bridge the gulf between blind obedience to 
authority and conscious insight into what is rational. But at 
present the period of self-activity begins in most cases by deep- 
reaching negation or skepticism. The individual denies authority 
and all that it has taught him. He has not yet acquired any in- 
sight into the world-order, and yet he incontinently throws away 
the most precious gift that he has received, namely, the tradition 
of mankind, the aggregated thought of all humanity. 

In my own case I floated down on the surface of the stream 
of use and wont, receiving and applying after a sort the lessons 
of authority until my sixteenth year, when I began to read with 
avidity a class of literature whose chief interest to me was its 
protest against some phase or other of authority. There were 
geological books revising the current interpretation of the book 
of “Genesis ;” astronomical books re-enforcing geology by intima- 
tions of a far-off nebular condition of the universe, and with a 
development theory to account for what we now find; phrenolog- 
ical theories which professed to find a natural basis for an inven- 
tory of the powers of the mind, and, consequently, an ideal standard 
of perfect development which would serve as a basis for criticism 
of all human views and actions; there was a rising tide of books 
on mesmerism, spiritualism, water-cure, vegetarianism, socialism, 
and all manner of reforms. I felt the exhilaration of the reformer 
who sees the evils of the past and knows the true remedy. 

There was the famous “ Vestiges of Creation,” ascribed to 
Robert Chambers, setting forth the development theory of the 
universe, as a running down without a winding up. Directly 
and indirectly that work inspired a literature of books of purely 


speculative character, all having as an object the attainment of a 
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consistent view of nature as awhole, I read and pondered these 
books from 1850 to 1855, as continuously as school studies or 
practical business would permit. Later I came to the literature 
of spiritualism, which attacked by implication the miraculous 
foundation of religion by furnishing modern miracles in inex- 
haustible supply and on unimpeachable evidence, and all to be 
explained on the basis of disembodied spirits of men. 

It was to phrenology, however, that I turned with the most 
eager expectation, in this my era of hobbies, There was one 
book in particular which gave me real help—a book on “ Memory 
and Intellectual Improvement,” by O. S. Fowler. It gave mar- 
velous accounts of men with poor memories who had made them 
strong through persistent efforts of the will to cultivate them. 
They memorized whatever they were prone to forget, and by repe- 
tition soon acquired the power to recall without special effort. 
In 1852 I began a special effort to cultivate my memory of dates 
and numbers, and by repeating my efforts at intervais in after 
years I succeeded in acquiring a better than ordinary memory of 
such things. Phrenology treated what it called the “intellectual 
faculties” as so many powers of direct observation and retention, 
ormemory. It has, unfortunately, never defined, named, or even 
discovered any of the really higher intellectual powers of the 
mind—such, for example, as psychology is wont to group under 
the name of “insight.” It separates, as independent faculties, 
degrees of the same power, as, for example, “ causality ” and “ com- 
parison,” and confounds different powers in one faculty, as in its 
faculty of “causality,” which it makes the “ organ” for perceiving 
causes, principles, and laws; and yet, after all, does not understand 
its own terms, but makes causes synonymous with means and 
instruments. To this cause is due the failure of phrenologists to 
suggest any good measures for the cultivation of thought, while 
they give good enough rules for the memory. 

In 1858 I read an eloquent essay by Theodore Parker on Ger- 
man literature. It spoke of German achievements in philology 
and history, in theology and philosophy. I was highly excited 
to learn that four great philosophic lights had ascended into the 
sky to shine for ages; they were Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel. I at once resolved to devote so much of my life to the 
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study of these writers as would suffice to enable me to think over 
their thoughts and sce them as true, or else see their fallacies, 

Already I had for some time felt the necessity of knowing 
philosophy, in order to meet its attacks on my favorite ism, 
phrenology. I now left off reading books of mere protest and 
turned to a series of works of a different character. I had begun 
to realize that the abstract independence of the spirit of protest is 
only a half-freedom, and in this respect not entitled to its assump- 
tion of airs of superiority over blind obedience to authority. The 
book that helped me most to see this was Goethe’s “ Wilhelm 
Meister.” I turned round from the attitude of a carping criticism 
of the civilization in which I lived, and became a sympathizing 
student of its meansand purposes. Just at this time, 1857, I had 
removed from an Atlantic State to Missouri. The spirit of the 
border land is constructive. Man finds raw nature before him, 
and is impelled to energetic activity to subdue the wilderness and 
transform it into a reflection of his will. Hence, on the frontier, 
man becomes a builder of civilization and has no leisure to criti- 
cise it. If he does not like his results he may easily change them, 
where all is so fluid; or he may accept them as the best he can 
realize under the circumstances. In the older communities there 
is a pressure from above that irritates the young man of much 
aspiration. Somebody else’s will has already done what he would 
do. He does not find his place as builder so easily as in the West. 
He uses his superfluous energies, therefore, in grumbling or even 
in active tearing down. 

Goethe treats this very problem in “ Wilhelm Meister.” It has 
two sides, that of individual culture and that of social combina- 
tion. The gospel of culture runs through the whole, a continu- 
ous thread, but it culminates in the subordination of culture to 
the nobler aim of building up the institutions of humanity. The 
theater in all its phases and the vocation of actor are dwelt upon 
as a kind of foil to true culture. The latter rises to the concep- 
tion of an ideal of character which it strives by all means to re- 
alize in itself. The youth attempts to build out of himself a 
new self on the plan of a nobler ideal. He must put on this 
new self and wear it until it becomes a second nature. Such is 
all true aspiration after the good and true, But in the drama the 
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actor assumes a part and plays it, whatever it be, evil or good. 
He puts it off at will and takes another rdle. In “ Wilhelm 
Meister” we come to see that the man of culture is limited to 
one réle, The best actor can assumeall characters, and may him- 
self be quite indifferent as to character, as Goethe shows us in 
the person of Serlo. Inthe “Travels of Wilhelm Meister,” Goethe 
prophetically shows the world at large beginning to be affected by 
the sociologic problems which have become so prominent a cent- 
ury later. The necessity of the continual readjustment of voca- 
tions in an age of invention of labor-saving machines is properly 
considered. Migration and education, he thinks, are to solve the 
problem. The true vocation of the wealthy and the nobility, he 
shows, is to use their advantages to help society, to act as stew- 
ards of their property, and administer it so as to render possible 
a higher degree of self-help among all classes of society. 

Goethe's distinction of culture into three grades impressed 
me very much. “For the lowest man, whatever he does is a 
trade:” he does it mechanically and as a dead routine. “For the 
cultured man it becomes an art;” and he strives to add to the 
routine everywhere some new touches born of fresh thought and 
higher ideals. But “the highest culture sees in the humblest 
activity its identity with the entire universe of practical activ- 
ity,” so for it the spirit of the whole is everywhere present, and 
there is nothing mean, nothing low, if it is a necessary part of 
the whole. 

In the “ Wilhelm Meister” I first came upon principles that 
helped me to solve my chief practical problems. His saying, 
“Thought expands but lames; action narrows but intensifies,” 
I found a reflection which enabled me to govern my school (for 
I was a schoolmaster). In the sudden emergencies of practical 
life I had found myself trying to reflect when I ought to have 
been ready to act. I began to make elaborate preparations for 
whatever business I might have before me for the next day, 
and soon increased my practical power tenfold. I endeavor to 


re-read Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister” every year, and always find 
it more suggestive than before. 

While my studies in Goethe were going on I was fulfilling 
my resolution to study Kant and bis great successors in philoso- 
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phy. I commenced his “Critique of Pure Reason,” with all 
the strength I could muster, in my twenty-third year. After re- 
peated attacks upon the work, reading a few pages at a time and 
turning back to the beginning again and again, nearly a year 
had elapsed. I could not as yet see clearly what Kant was at- 
tempting to say. Indeed, I found his style of thought so diffi- 
cult that I did not seem to understand one single page of it all. 
I do not remember that I was particularly discouraged by 
all this. I found, to my great delight, that I was acquiring a 
power of reading with ease other works that had formerly been 
very heavy and dull. I was gradually training my feeble think- 
ing powers, and soon after I had devoted a year to the “ Criti- 
que” I broke through its shell and began to reach its kernel. It 
formed a real epoch in my life. It seemed to me that I had just 
begun to find life worth living. The year seemed so eventful to 
me that I was accustomed to say, “I have made an intellectual 
step this year as great as the whole step from birth up to the 
time I began to study Kant.” I saw what was affirmative in his 
philosophy, and put aside his negative conclusions as logical in- 
consequences, The relation of time and space to reason seemed 
to me to assure the immortality of man and the personality of 
God. My study of philosophy continued without interruption 
from 1858, and each year I seemed to get a new insight which 
confirmed and re-enforced the one of the first year, and at the 
same time gave me a more useful application of the principle. 
Studies of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel followed after the 
first year’s study of Kant, and I must report that both Fichte 
and Hegel proved to be much harder in their systematic expo- 
sitions than anything I had found in the “Critique of Pure 
Reason.” Two works of Hegel made and still make on mea 
deeper impression than al! other books. In reading his larger 
“Logic,” I always feel myself ushered into a sort of high court 
of reason, in which all ideas of the mind are summoned to the bar 
and put on trial. Each one is examined and cross-examined in 
the light of the requirements of a principle that shall suffice for an 
explanation of the world of man and nature, The defects of such 
ideas as quality, quantity, cause, identity, force, as world-prin- 
ciples, are exhibited in a manner that reminds one of the expres- 
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sion of Spinoza: Sub specie ewternitatis, The mental atmosphere 
of the book has a quieting and soothing effect on the student. 
All the collisions and petty details of terrestrial affairs seem to 
fall away, and one gazes, as it were, into their eternal arche- 
types, and sees the essence of the conflict, the problem reduced 
to its lowest terms. In the concluding portion of this “ Logic” 
Hegel finds the highest idea, the idea of a Personal Being in 
whom will and intellect are one. This is the idea of God, 
whose knowing is creating. To me this has appeared to be by 
far the most important thought reached by the German mind. 
I have found great light in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
who states this highest thought again and again as the outcome 
of Christian theology. The study of German thought helped 
me to comprehend the Italian. Indeed, Hegel’s greatest merit 
seems to me to be that of interpreter of the deepest thought of 
all nations. 

This faculty of interpretation shines out pre-eminently in 
his “ Lectures on the Philosophy of History,” which I place by 
the side of his “ Logic,” as the second of his greatest books. 
I believe that I have studied this book through nine times, with 
intervals of two years between my studies, (I use the word 
“studied,” because no one can read a book of Hegel’s.) I make 
historic excursions, reading up recent works on the subject, and 
then, taking up Hegel, I have occasion ever to admire his sug- 
gestiveness. The book at each new reading seems to have a 
crowd of valuable thoughts that had before escaped me. Even 
in places where Hegel depended on incorrect information, the 
best accessible when he wrote, the spirit of his treatment of the 
subject is often able to neutralize the error. 

He studies the data of history with a view to discover the 
trend of the whole. The great underlying thought is the con- 
trast between the spirit of Asiatic civilization and that of Euro- 
pean. The Oriental mind strives toward formlessness, while 
the European seeks perfect form, and finds it in the idea of free 
self-activity, the activity of Divine Personality, and the activity 
of man in his image. The variety that is discovered in the 
unfolding of these two opposite tendencies, as it appears in the 
Chinese, Indian, Buddhistic, Persian, Syrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
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Roman, and Christian civilizations, furnishes fresh fields for 
perpetually renewed historical studies. This work of Hegel’s 
comes nearer to being a genuine theodicy, a justification of 
Providence in human history, than any other work I know. 
“The world-history,” says he, “is the onward progress of man 
into consciousness of freedom.” 

I came under the power of Carlyle’s genius a year before I 
commenced Goethe. He was of great assistance to me in the 
way of emancipation from the spell of those earlier writings of 
which I have spoken. Their tendency was in the direction of 
finding a solution of the problem of life in physiological and 
hygienic conditions. Their view of the world also was material- 
istic. I am in the habit of describing the contents of the shelves 
of my library that hold the reading of that epoch as “the 
books of my saurian period.” It was a sort of reign of Kronos, 
a series of hobbies, one devouring another. The first real insight 
reached puts an end to this whirling eddy of opinions. 

I read first the “ Hero Worship ” in 1857, finding it somewhat 
dull reading. Having acquired some familiarity with his style 
of expression and with his leading thought I took up the “ Mis- 
cellanies,” and the author soon became fascinating. As I grew 
in capacity to understand him he gained more and more power 
over me, until I could only pity my former self, who had found 
anything of Carlyle’s dull. I suppose that I caught less than one 
in five of the ideas of the “Sartor Resartus” on first reading. I 
struggled with the ponderous and complex art-form of the work, 
and finally extracted the chief thought and many minor reflec- 
tions of exceeding value to me. But I returned again and again 
to the book in after years, with the vain hope of discovering any 
affirmative significance in his “everlasting yea.” In my later 
years I have come to believe that Carlyle’s solution of the prob- 
lem of life, at least in that early work, was rendered nugatory 
by the very terms in which he stated it. In other words, he 
presupposed the impossibility of an affirmative answer. He as- 
sumed that all form in the universe is only external clothing of 
some formless essence. This is a lapse into Orientalism. Time 
and space, all human institutions, all metaphysical systems, the 
human will and intellect themselves, are only clothing ; that is 
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to say, only external form for what is formless in itself. I do 
not attempt to apply this key to his other and later works. The 
“History of Frederick the Great” and “The French Revolu- 
tion” seem to me the greatest epic poems since Homer’s “ Iliad.” 
Taken with the “ Letters of Oliver Cromwell,” they cover what 
is essential in modern history. 

Although I began to read Emerson's “ Essays” directly after 
I read the “ Hero Worship,” it was long before his serene insight 
became visible to me. His brilliant epigrams dazzled me, but I 
missed any connection between them. There was no sequence. 
It was first in studying his essay on “ Experience,” years after- 
ward, that I discovered a unity. I found the same unity in the 
book on “ Nature,” and afterwards, in other ways, the poems 
came to have new meaning. I have no greater favorites than 
the poems entitled “The Lords of Life” and “ Spiritual Laws.” 

In 1861 I began to read Sir William Jones’s complete works, 
dwelling chiefly on his translations. The “Sacontala” and the 
“ Hitopadesa’’ became great favorites. I afterwards read the 
“Vishnu Purana,” and later borrowed from Mr. Emerson his 
copy of the “Sankhya Karika” of Kapila. I found Hindoo 
literature a shoreless sea for many years, There seemed to be 
endless variety and no unity. In 1872, however, I read for the 
first time the “ Bhagavad Gita,” and the source of my confusion 
began to dawn upon my mind. I had looked for a real differ- 
ence between the systems of thought. A difference with our 
western modes of thought, European and American, means some- 
thing radical. But with the Oriental Hindoo all, distinction is 
illusion, I found that all his philosophy and all his literature 
presupposed the same formless unity underlying all. It is the 
destiny of all to be absorbed into that unity and lose its indi- 
vidual being. With this insight the literature of India becomes 
quite easy to follow. Its great value to our western culture I 
am ready to acknowledge, but I do not see how we can ever rec- 
ognize the validity of its fundamental ideas. Its value is chiefly 
negative, aiding us in getting rid of sensuous conceptions in the 
realm of thought. It is a sort of cathartic for the imagination. 

I had hoped to find room to speak at length of the great help 
I have derived from the yearly study of Dante, begun twenty 
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years ago. It ismy experience with great world-poets that the 
first reading yields the smallest harvest. Each succeeding read- 
ing becomes more profitable in geometrical ratio. At first, 
Dante’s ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” was a dumb show written over with 
hard, dogmatic inscriptions. It has become to me the most elo- 
quent exposition of human freedom and divine grace. Strange 
to say, its poetic power impresses me more and more and its dry 
allegories sink out of sight. His less deep thoughts are put into 
allegory and he is able to restate their meaning in plain speech, 
But his deepest thoughts were unconscious to Dante the philoso- 
pher, and only revealable by Dante the poet in the structure of 
his poem. His theory, for instance, of the seven mortal sins, is 
not adequate as a key to his poetic treatment of them in the 
“Inferno” and “ Purgatorio.” He is nowhere able adequately 
to state his solution of the difficulty involved in the use of the 
Cabala, for the Cabala is founded on Gnosticism, and implies 
the already mentioned Oriental theory of the formlessness of 
the Supreme Being. Nevertheless, Dante is able, poetically, to 
make the doctrine of the celestial hierarchies harmonize with his 
doctrine of Divine Personality. 

I will venture to illustrate by one example how Dante's 
representations are deeper than mere allegories, 

In one of the ditches of the Malebolge* he beholds the fort- 
une-tellers approaching. Each unhappy soul, silent and weep- 
ing, comes slowly along the circular valley, with its head twisted 
round so that it looks out over its back. The soothsayer’s busi- 
ness is to look into the book of fate and to see all the future as 
an accomplished fact. He, therefore, turns the future into the 
past, and leaves no room for free, rational choice. All is deter- 
termined already to the fortune-teller. To him, therefore, all time 
is past. He looks out backward and there is not a real future 
for him, no fresh possibilities—hence, paralysis of will; poeti- 
cally embodied by Dante in those paralytics who look only back- 
ward. ‘The vision is socomplete that it tells more than a long 
treatise full of reflections, 

; WituiaM T. Harris. 


* Canto XX. of the ‘‘ Inferno.” 
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One aspect of prohibition has been sadly neglected. The 
discussion of the question has been confined largely to the polit- 
ical justice or practicability of this method of dealing with the 
liquor problem. Men have regarded the question as simply two- 
sided. They sought, and are seeking, an answer to the two 
queries, Is prohibition politically sound, and Can it be enforced? 
I believe there is another side to the subject that should be 
turned to the light. Are all those social and political forces which 
may be classified as anti-temperance so strong, so aggressive, and 
so dangerous in this country, that they demand for their control 
or extirpation a special mode of legal treatment which is out of 
harmony with the temper and spirit of American jurisprudence? 
I would not lightly estimate the strength of the saloon-interest in 
our great cities, or obscure, for a moment, the frightful evils of 
intemperance. I know the awful woes which follow in its train. 
A just estimate of these woes has made me, in theory and prac- 
tice, a total abstainer. But prohibition obstructs, in so many 
ways, the rights of the innocent and law-abiding citizen, it 
meddles with the social and personal privileges of so large a 
number of people, that it may be not unfairly described as revo- 
lutionary in its character and purposes. If any State in this 
country can enact a law which renders the owner of a building, 
who knowingly allows a glass of sweet cider to be sold and 
drunk on the premises, liable to imprisonment in the county jail 
for one year and a fine of $1,000; or, in other words, makes a man 
a felon for an act which is absolutely innocent per se, such a 
commonwealth can only plead in justification a supreme and 
pressing public necessity. 

The prohibitionists offer such a plea in justification. They 
assert that the “rum power” has grown so enormously in the 
last two or three decades ; has so threatened our political liberties 
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and our very social existence; has gotten such a fiendish grip 
upon the rising generation, that all the reserve moral forces of 
society, backed by the numberless institutions which exist for 
the suppression of vice, are powerless to contend with this giant 
evil. A good minister in my own city puts it in this fashion: 


‘* An old proverb says, ‘ Fire is a good servant but a bad master.’ On some 
quiet evening, when it shines on the hearth, I might willingly discuss the best 
method of regulating it, whether with grate or stove, Baltimore heater or fur- 
nace, But when the house is on fire, and smoke and flame are filling chamber 
and hall, [ want to turn on the alarm and bring the engines to put it out. I 
want the prohibitory influences of water, and it is idle to talk of regulation. 
So, strong drink may be a good servant, but it is undoubtedly a very bad mas- 
ter. And when it is now raging through the land in a conflagration of death, 
consuming manhood, blighting womanhood, and threatening the destruction 
of home and State, our first duty is to extinguish, if possible, the fire.” 


This is typical of the persistent efforts to “fire the prohibi- 
tionist heart.” Are there any facts to justify such an inflamma- 
tory figure? That the facts relating to intemperance and the 
drink-habit are bad enough is admitted on all sides; but has there 
been retrogression and not advance in the matter of temperance? 
We who oppose prohibition are convinced that no necessity ex- 
ists for such a legal measure ; that the moral forces of society are 
abundantly able to cope with this evil; that these forces are, in 
fact, slowly but surely curing it; that the extending of public 
education, the refining and purifying of the social habits of the 
people, and their gradually enlarging interest in the great and 
absorbing questions that affect their social and political destiny, 
are all as effectually and as certainly eradicating intemperance 
as they are destroying, let us say, intolerance and religious 
bigotry. The facts abundantly sustain these conclusions. 

I shall not rush to the statistical tables for those figures which 
are supposed to resemble the Father of his Country in their con- 
stitutional inability to be unveracious. Figures, like fire, make 
a good servant but a very poor master. You cannot settle this 
question by making a hasty comparison between the statistics 
of 1840 and those of 1880, and deciding that because the con- 
sumption of liquor increases in a ratio greatly disproportioned 
to the increase of population, this nation is on the down grade 
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of drunkenness, There are many modifying facts to be taken 
into account, not the least of which is the truth that statistical 
acience, like confidence, ia a plant of slow growth. In 1840 the 
masa of people were not aroused to the significance of the drink 
problem ; and the aggregate of liquor which came under govern- 
ment supervision bore a very undetermined proportion to the 
amount really consumed, All classes of people manufactured 
and drank large quantities of hard cider, New England rum, 
apple and peach brandy, and various kinds of home-made beer. 
The question of the magnitude of the drink problem is to be de- 
cided by cumulative testimony drawn from different types of 
facts. Let us turn our attention to some of these facts. 

I. What were the drinking habits of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth? I 
know of no historical writer in this country who treats this spe- 
cial subject, but Trevelyan, in his admirable “ Life of Fox,” 
presents a vivid and startling picture of the social habits of Eng- 
land, and the social life of this country was very conscientiously 
based on English models, He says: 


** No man can study the public or personal history of the eighteenth century 
without being impressed by the truly immense space which drinking occupied 
in the mental horizon of the young, and the consequences of drinking in that 
of the old. As we turn over volume after volume, we find the same dismal 
story of gout . . . It is pitiful to witness the loftiest minds and the 
brightest wits reduced to the most barren and lugubrious of topics—talking of 
old age at seven and forty.” 


This is a kind of testimony which is of incalculable value, be- 
cause it reveals the numberless little streams of experience by 
which history is unconsciously and undesignedly created. Miss 
Martineau, writing about the condition of English social life at 
the end of the last century, says: 


‘*The habit of intemperance in wine was still prevalent among gentlemen, 
so that we read of one public man after another whose death or incapacity was 
ascribable to disease from drinking. Members of the cabinet, members of par- 
liament, and others are quietly reported to have said this and that when they 
were drunk. The spirit decanters were brought out as a matter of course in 
the evenings, in middle-class houses; and gout and other liver and stomach 


disorders were prevalent to a degree which the children of our time have no 
conception of.” 
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M. Guizot says, “The Sheridan who had been electrifying 
Parliament with his eloquence, might the same night have been 
picked up in the streets drunk,” But come to our own century, 
According to John B, Gough's statement, the firat temperance so- 
ciety in New York State was formed in 1809, Its rules would 
not be regarded as excessively rigid by the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, but in that day they subjected the members 
to social persecutions of the most brutal character, These fana- 
tics solemnly pledged themselves, under the dread penalty of for- 
feiting twenty-five cents, not to get drunk except on “Fourth 
of July and other legal holidays!” Mr, Gough says their cattle 
were hamstrung and their homes burned over their heads, 
People would not endure the presence of such social pests, In 
his very readable book, “ My Study,” Dr. Austin Phelps gives a 
graphic picture of the social life of New England in the first 
and second decades of this century. We have from his charm- 
ing pen the edifying portrait of a grave and reverend minister 
who, after a series of pastoral visitations, climbs upon his horse 
with great difficulty, and who gravely declares that he must 
either abandon this branch of his ministerial duty, or else quit 
drinking. A hasty glance at the records and financial accounts 
of the New England churches of seventy years ago will reveal 
the extraordinary part which West India rum played in all 
‘solemn assemblies ” of ministerial brethren, while New England 
rum would seem to have been almost a “canonical beverage.” 
About twenty-two years ago, John Bright, in the English House 
of Commons, made a statement which is as conspicuously true 
of this country as it is of Great Britain. He said: 

‘IT am old enough to remember when, among those classes with which 
we are more familiar than with the working-people, drunkenness was ten or 
twenty times more common than it is at present. I have been in this House 
twenty years, and during that time I have often partaken of the hospitality of 
various members of the House, and I must confess that during the whole of 
those twenty years I have no recollection of having seen one single person at any 
gentleman’s table who has been in the condition which would be at all fairly de- 
scribed by saying that he was drunk. And I may say more, that I do not recol- 
lect more than two or three cases, during that time, in which I have observed 

that any gentleman had taken so much as toimpair his judgment. 
That isnot the state of things which prevailed . . . fifty or sixty years 
ago.” 
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The statements made by Senator Vest, of Missouri, in a 
speech delivered in 1882, so exactly fit into the declarations of 
the venerable English legislator, that I cannot refrain from quot- 
ing. He says: 


‘* Has intemperance increased in the country? Ideny it. I am fifty years 
old, and I know that intemperance has not increased, whilst the population 
in the country in my own life has sprung up from eighteen millions to fifty- 
one millions nearly. Intemperance has not increased in proportion with that 
population. I remember when, in my boyhood days in Kentucky, the first rite 
of hospitality was to extend alcoholic drink to guests both coming and parting, 
and it was found upon my father’s table as regularly as a bowl of milk or bread 
and butter, for home consumption. Hundreds of you here to-day know what I 
say to be true. The victims of intemperance in those days were numbered by 
the hundreds and thousands ; public men in the country fell from it in the halls 
of Congress; and to-day, I say here as a fact, that out of seventy-six senators 
in the Congress of the United States, more than half, and I believe more than 
fifty of them, do not touch or taste or handle alcoholic drink in any shape 
whatever. And I say more than that. A member of the House of Representa- 
tives or of the Senate who would ever dare to show himself in a state of in- 
foxication in the public councils would never disgrace his seat again in either 
House. One of the most brilliant, one of the most fascinating, of all the public 
men I have met in my career in Washington in those years, was guilty of ex- 
cess publicly, and at the renominating convention he received not one single, 
solitary vote. . . . Why, to-day, in Missouri, look at the change! 

I recollect when free whisky and free votes were the mottoes of both parties. 


A member of my own church, less than twenty-five years 
ago, resolved, in giving a large party, to banish wine from the 
supper-table. Perhaps this was the first time in the social his- 
tory of St. Louis that such a thing was done, and society was 
first moved to amazement and then to admiration over the sturdy 
courage manifested in thus defying social usage and tradition. 

II. Another line of testimony which tends to prove the stu- 
pendous advance which this country has made in the matter of 
temperance is found in what may be called the steady evolution 
of the temperance sentiment in all departments of our social or- 
ganism, Fifty years ago, not only was there a vastly greater quan- 
tity of liquor consumed by respectable people, but the moral and 
religious atmosphere surrounding the drink-habit was strangely 


different from what it is to-day. Not only was excessive drinking 
not disreputable, but drunkenness itself was going through a proc- 
ess of development, by virtue of which it slowly became a vice, 
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Justly to appreciate this, look at the history of any phase of the 
temperance movement. I have before me the “ Fifth Annual 
Report of the Permanent Committee on Temperance of the Pres- 
byterian Church,” for 1886. The report is really a review of 
the temperance work done in this church in a hundred years, 
and is of intense interest. The earliest reformer in this direction 
among Presbyterians, to whose work can be traced permanent 
results, seems to have been Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia. 
For many years this eminent physician labored, apparently 
without success, to arouse the members of his own church to the 
terrible dangers and cousequences of intemperance. At last, in 
the year 1811, he gained the reluctant ear of the General Assem- 
bly, which sent to the churches a “note of confession and warn- 
ing, confessing with shame the prevalence of the sin of drunken- 
ness, even among some of the members of the household of faith, 
who were debasing themselves, by the gratification of their 
appetites, to a level with the beasts that perish.” A committee 
was appointed “to devise measures which . . . may have 
an influence in preventing some of the numerous and threaten- 
ing mischiefs which are experienced throughout our country by 
the excessive and intemperate use of spirituous liquor.” The 
report comments upon the fact that this action “seems to have 
contemplated, at that time, only mitigating the evils of ‘ exces- 
sive’ and ‘intemperate’ use of ardent spirits.” The action of the 
committee was followed by instantaneous and salutary results. 
In the Presbytery of Long Island a resolution was passed recom- 
mending the members of the church “ not to treat each other, as 
a part of hospitality in friendly visits.” And they resolved fur- 
ther that in the future “no ardent spirits nor wine shall consti- 
tute any part of our entertainments at any of our public meet- 
ings.” The distinguished committee appointed by the General 
Assembly of 1811 reported a resolution to that body in 1812, in 
which the ministers are urged “ pointedly and solemnly to warn 
their hearers, and especially the members of the church, not 
only against actual intemperance, but against all those habits 
and indulgences which may have a tendency to produce it.” 

In the year 1813 the Methodist Church voted down this 
resolution: “ Resolved, that no stationed or local preacher shall 
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retail spirituous or malt liquors without forfeiting his ministe- 
rial character among us.” As early as 1818 the Presbyterian 
Church uttered its protest against social treating, “except in ex- 
traordinary cases.” This protest is specially directed against 
this habit on the part of “ ministers, elders, and deacons in the 
Presbyterian Church.” It the year 1822 we find the “ excessive 
use of spirituous liquors” in “the bosom of the church itself.” 
In 1824 this church felt called upon to sound a note of alarm be- 
cause “the odious and destructive sin of intemperance” seemed 
to be increasing, “ producing blasting and destruction to 
churches.” In 1826 was formed the American Society for the 
Promotion of Temperance, on the principle of total abstinence, 
but, “obviously from a sense of prudence,” the society “ did 
not require a pledge of total abstinence.” In 1829 the church 
appointed a day of solemn fasting, humiliation, and prayer, with 
special reference to the sin of intemperance; while in the next 
year, by the action of its representative body, it is placed square- 
ly in sympathy with the principle of total abstinence. 

In 1840 came the great Washingtonian movement, which 
somewhat antagonized the churches, and perhaps, for the time 
being, determined the growth of the temperance sentiment along 
other than ecclesiastical lines. In 1842 the question was pro- 
pounded to the General Assembly (0. S.), “whether the manufact- 
urer, vender, or retailer of intoxicating drinks should be contin- 
ued in full communion.” The Assembly rejoices in the temper- 
ance reformation, but “cannot sanction the adoption of any new 
term of communion.” But in 1865 the church declares that it 
is “not adopting a new term of communion to exclude persons 
from sealing ordinances on the ground of their manufacturing 
and vending intoxicating drinks as a beverage.” This deliver- 
ance was reaffirmed in 1871 and 1880, in the reunited church, 
and may be called the settled judgment of this great body. As 
early as 1845 the Presbyterian Church showed its general sym- 
pathy with the prohibitory forms of legislation. The study of 
the temperance reform in other churches would show the same 
interesting process of the evolution of the temperance sentiment. 
“Once,” says a veteran worker, “ we had to inquire anxiously, 
‘Where can we find a pulpit occupied by a minister who will 
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preach a temperance sermon?’ now we might ask, ‘ Where is the 
pulpit to be found from which temperance sermons are not 
preached?’” In Scotland, the very stronghold of drunkenness, 
the Free Church has one thousand and thirty-five congregations ; 
and “five hundred and fifty ministers, seven-eighths of the divin- 
ity students, and a large proportion of the Christian workers ” 
are total abstainers. The like is true of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. 

Sixty years ago, then, temperance was intrenched in the 
leading Christian churches of the land. The great ecclesias- 
tical bodies could only be aroused to the recognition of the cry- 
ing evil after patient and pathetic efforts. By slow and painful 
steps the churches felt their way in this delicate and difficult 
reform. The leaders and creators of the religious sentiments of 
the community evidently needed to be educated into the very 
idea of temperance. We saw that the great Methodist commu- 
nion, which may now be called the Napoleonic guard of temper- 
ance, would not, in 1812, forbid dram-selling by its preachers. 
This single fact reveals a change of sentiment respecting the 
matter of temperance which is as marvelous as it is wholesome. 

In the minds of thoughtful people, then, are we not abun- 
dantly justified in our conviction that the cause of temperance 
has grown as rapidly as any other social reform in this country? 
The very sensitizing of the public conscience which makes so 
vivid and awful the evils of intemperance, and minimizes, in the 
imagination, the gigantic efforts being made for their removal, is 
a most valuable part of the moral education we have been 
unconsciously receiving during a half-century of national life. 
But a sensitive and inflamed conscience is not always or often 
the safest guide in determining what shall be the character and 
course of social reforms. It too frequently finds its moral satis- 
faction in hasty, immature, if not violent, activities. It is not a 
grateful task, and certainly not a popular one, to underestimate, 
even in seeming, the awful evils of the drink-habit. They are 
sufficiently enormous to command for their extirpation the utmost 
energy and wisdom of every lover of his country and his kind. 
But, have they so far outstripped in growth and power the whole- 


some forces of Christian civilization that these forces must be 
11 
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practically abandoned for a legal measure which seeks to curb 
the license of the vicious by destroying the rational liberty of the 
virtuous? Surely not. Such a confession would impeach Chris- 
tianity itself. It would, moreover, defeat the end it had in view. 
The belief that rum was slowly but surely drowning out the 
manhood of the race would stimulate a few conscientious re- 
formers to superhuman effort, but it would depress the great 
multitude of men and women whose best encouragement would 
be the memory of half a century of defeats. Men would inscribe 
over the door of this reform the words of Dante: “ Who enters 
here leaves hope behind.” But, in truth, each decade has 
marked new victories in the temperance cause, and every such 
moral victory has been attended by splendid revivals of religion. 
To use the words of John A, Andrew: 


‘‘The temperance reformation sprung out of the heart of a deeply moved 
community. It was truly and genuinely a Gospel work ; it was a mission of 
love and hope, And the power with which it wrought was the evidence of its 
inspiration, While it held fast by its original simplicity ; while it pleaded with 
the self-forgetfulness of gospel discipleship, and sought out, with the generosity 
of an all-embracing charity ; while it twined itself around the heart-strings 
and quietly persuaded the erring, or with an honest boldness rebuked without 
anger, it was strong in the Lord and in the power of his might, verifying the 
prophecy of old, that one might chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight. But when it passed out of the hands of its evangelists and passed into 
the hands of its hirelings ; when it became a part of the capital of political 
speculation and went into the jugglery of the caucus ; when men voted to lay 
abstinence as a burden on their neighbors, while they felt no duty of such ab- 
stinence themselves (even under the laws of their own creation); when the 
Gospel, the Christian Church, and the ministers of religion were yoked to the 
car of a political triumph, then it became the victim of one of the most ancient 
and most dangerous of all the delusions of history,” 


Joun SNYDER. 





FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. 


“ For better, for worse.” How many young creatures repeat 
these words, unthinkingly, or thinking that the future will be 
all better and no worse; that marriage is a kind of earthly para- 
dise, and those only are to be pitied who stand without the gate. 
They are; for a single life is necessarily an imperfect life. But a 
perfect married life, though there is such a thing, is the rarest 
thing under the sun. Of the thousands who have known the 
rapture of love, even of satisfied love, there are only tens, nay, 
units, who live to know what the poet calls “comfort of mar- 
riage;” the unity of interests, the entire reliance, the faithful 
companionship; that peaceful habitual affection which replaces 
passion ; under which, month after month, and year after year, 
these companions for life sit every day at the same board, and 
lay the tired head every night on the same pillow, quite certain, 
and quite content in that certainty, that nothing but the inevi- 
table “till death us do part” will ever involve separation. 

It is only those who understand and believe in this ideal 
of marriage who have a right to speak on a much-discussed sub- 
ject, which has been viewed in many phases, but chiefly from 
the worldly side, the man’s side, I wish to say a word or two on 
the moral and spiritual side, and the woman’s. 

There is a difference. A man makes his own marriage. It 
is he who takes, or is supposed to take, the initiative; to woo, 
ask, and win. If the marriage turns out a mistake, he has, ordi- 
narily, no one to blame but himself. But there are myriads of 
women who by persuasion of friends, or of the lover himself ; 
by that spirit of self-sacrifice to which “ the weaker sex ” is con- 
stantly prone; from poverty, pride, disappointed affection, and 


other less pitiable and more ignoble motives, marry in haste 
and repent at leisure; wake up from a temporary hallucination 
to find themselves in the position of a creature fallen into a bog, 
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where the more it struggles the deeper it sinks. All the deeper 
that its struggles are, for the most part, dumb. 

Not always. It is a curious fact that while a man who has 
made an unfortunate marriage is generally dead silent on the sub- 
ject, women, if they make no open outcry, often secretly complain, 
and those most who have the least to complain of. For these, 
there need not be felt, nor asked, the slightest pity. If their life 
is destroyed, they destroy it themselves ; not merely by the first 
foolish step which many make—for the average of marriages 
result only in a convenient mutual toleration—but because they 
will not make the best of things; will not take in the vital truth 
that happiness, or, perhaps, I should say blessedness, consists, 
not in obtaining what we crave for, but in turning into noble 
uses that which we have. 

Many a wife goes about making “a poor mouth” about mere 
trifles. Her husband has not given her the position she ex- 
pected ; he likes town and she the country, or vice versa ; he has 
a good heart but a bad temper; his relatives are unpleasant, 
or he takes a dislike, just or unjust, to hers. All these minor 
miseries silly women dwell upon, instead of taking them—and 
the husband—“ for better, for worse,” and striving by all con- 
ceivable means, by patience, by self-denial, by courage when 
necessary, and by silent endurance always, to change worse into 
better. This can be done, and often is done. If we who have 
lived long enough to look on life with larger vision than the 
young, are often saddened to see how many of the most passion- 
ate love-marriages melt away into a middle age of misery, we 


have also seen others which, beginning in error and possessing 
all the elements of future wretchedness, have yet by wise con- 
duct, generally on the wife’s side, ended in something not far 
short of happiness. 


Every woman who takes upon herself the “holy estate ”— 
and it is holy—“of matrimony” has to learn soon or late 
happy if she learn it soon !—that no two human beings can be 
tied together for life without finding endless difficulties, not only 
in the world outside but in each other. These have to be solved, 
and generally by the wife. She must have a strong heart, a 
sweet temper, an unlimited patience, and, above all, a power to 
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see the right, and do it, not merely for the love of man—‘“as 
Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him Lord” (which was a state 
of things belonging to a polygamous and not a Christian com- 
munity)—but for the love of God; which alone can tide an ill- 
assorted couple over the rocks and shoals of early married life, 
into a calm sea and a prosperous voyage. 

I state this so that if what I am about to say be somewhat 
iconoclastic, it may be clearly seen that I wage war against 
false idols and not against true gods. And I write, not for 
those whose matrimonial lot is the average one, neither very 
happy nor very miserable ; who, having made their bed, must lie 
upon it, and make the best of it; but for those whose lot has 
turned out, as the man said of his bad wife, “all worse and no 
better;” who are tied and bound, not always by their own 
fault, with a heavy chain, the iron of which enters their very 
soul, and from which they have no hope of escape but death. 

The question I wish to raise is, how long a woman should 
endure that chain; how far she must, or may, righteously put 
up with the husband whom, under whatever circumstances, she 
has taken “for better, for worse,” and found hopelessly “ worse.” 
The opposite question, as to how a man should deal with a bad 
wife, I do not enter into. Men are the law-makers, and can be 
trusted to take care of themselves. 

In ancient times most nations were polygamous, including 
the Jews, upon whose marriage laws ours are founded: witness 
St. Paul’s advice about Sarah, “whose daughters ye are,” re- 
peated to all wives in the marriage service of the Church of 
England. Women were held to be the mere goods and chat- 
tels, first of father, then of husband, and were bought and sold 
accordingly. Early Christianity, while raising the woman to the 
level of being “one flesh” with the man, held her to be ab- 
sorbed in him, as “bone of Ads bone and flesh of Azs flesh,” 
giving her few or no rights of her own. Only of late years has 
she been recognized as a separate entity, with feelings, duties, 
rights; man’s partner and helpmeet, but in no sense his slave, 
as she really was throughout all the Middle Ages of Europe, 
though ostensibly treated as a goddess. Now, public opinion 


has changed. The once lauded “patient Griseldis” would be 
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scouted in most modern society as a woman whose conduct 
showed a cowardice absolutely criminal; and in many honest 
minds even Tennyson’s lovely story of “Enid and Geraint” 
leaves an ugly doubt behind whether the man was not a brute 
and the woman a simpleton. 

Yet still, despite advancing civilization, there is in some 
people a lurking feeling for the brute and against the simple- 
ton; a clinging to the letter of the law, “Those whom God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder;” forgetting that many 
marriages seem made not by God but, if I may say it, by the 
devil, and that even the marriage service itself warns us that 
“‘as many as are coupled together otherwise than as God’s Word 
doth allow, are not joined together by him, neither is their mat- 
rimony lawful.” 

There are many marriages which, if “ the secrets of all hearts” 
were “disclosed "—I quote still from the marriage service—are 
unlawful from the first; and many more that become unlawful 
afterward ; to continue in which is far more sinful than to break 
them. Besides infidelity, the one cause for which English law— 
though, I shame to say, not always social opinion or custom— 
justifies a woman in quitting her husband, there are other wrongs, 
equally cruel, and equally fatal in result, which society allows 
her to endure to the bitter end. A man may be a confirmed 
drunkard, a spendthrift, a liar, a scoundrel so complete that no 
honest gentleman would admit him within his doors; and yet the 
wretched woman, his wife, is expected to “do her duty,” to stick 
to him through thick and thin—so goes the phrase. She must 
shut her eyes to all his sins, and make believe to herself and the 
world at large that none exist; “obey him and serve him” ac- 
cording to her marriage vow; continue to be the mistress of his 
house, and—most terrible fate of all!—the mother of his chil- 
dren. And the world, even the virtuous half of it, will uphold 
her, praise her, affirming that she only does what every loyal 
wife ought to do, and that she is quite in the right to do it. 

I say she is in the wrong, culpably in the wrong; that her 
noble endurance, falsely so-called, is mere cowardice, and her 
conjugal submission a degradation as sinful as that of many 
a@ woman who omits the marriage ceremony altogether. Even 
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her self-sacrifice is a crime, for it does not end with herself 
alone. 

And here I draw the line—which law as well as public 
opinion ought to draw—where endurance is bound toend. A 
childless wife may, if she chooses, immolate herself, like a 
Hindoo widow, in the moral suttee which many good people 
still hold to as a part of the Christian religion; but when she 
is a mother the case is totally different. There is one “cause for 
which marriage was ordained ”—I still quote from the prayer- 
book—which has been overlooked by our legislators, viz., the 
children. 

The divorce laws in all countries make the grounds of sepa- 
ration personal between husband and wife, and the question of 
duty is held to lie solely with these two. Whereas, for both, and 
beyond both, is a higher duty still; that which they, and soci- 
ety, owe to the innocent creatures whom marriage has brought 
into the world; who did not ask to be born, and yet must sup- 
port existence, tainted by the sins and darkened by the suffer- 
ings of parents who never considered them at all. 

I may startle many by affirming that the first duty of every 
woman who deliberately chooses the lot of Mother Eve is her 
children. Nature herself upholds this law. In most brute 
beasts, from the time the double life begins the mother is wholly 
a mother; and solely, the father having nothing at all to do 
with his offspring. Higher forms of existence recognize the 
double parental tie; but still the claim of child upon mother and 
mother upon child, begun through physical sufferings and joys 
of which men are equally ignorant, and continued through years 
of patient care of which they are quite incapable, constitutes a 
bond like nothing else in the world. I do not hesitate to say 
that it is a closer bond and a stronger duty than that toward 
any husband, unless it be a husband who fulfills all Avs duties, 
and is as truly a father as the mother is, or ought to be, a mother. 
And when these two duties clash, as duties often do in this 
world, I believe the mother ought to choose the duty to her 
children. A man can take care of himself; can ruin or save 
himself ; for, however she may imagine it, very seldom can any 
woman save a thoroughly bad husband. Nor, though she mar- 
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ried him, is she responsible for him beyond a certain extent. 
She is responsible for her children from the hour of birth ; nay, 
for the very fact of their existence. 

It would be entering on too wide a field of discussion to 
open the question whether those who are stricken with any 
hereditary taint should marry, or be allowed to marry, at all. 
And this paper is meant to deal with a woman’s position and 
duty after marriage, when time has proved without doubt that 
the marriage was not “made in heaven,” but in—the other 
place. Is she justified in destroying not only herself but her 
helpless children, in that hell upon earth which a bad man 
can create around him by his unrestrained vices ? 

That word, vices, answers the question. No mere fault or 
misfortune, such as incompatibility of temper, hopeless sickness, 
or worldly ruin, does in the least abrogate that solemn “for 
better, for worse;” but vice does. Confirmed drunkenness, evil 
courses of any kind, utter lack of principle, cruel tyranny, or that 
violence of temper which is akin to madness, and as dangerous ; 
anything which compels a woman to say to her children that to 
serve God they must not imitate their father, warrants her in 
quitting him, and taking them away from him. Whenever things 
come to that pass that the vileness of the father will destroy the 
children, physically and morally, then the mother’s course is 
clear. She must save them; not suffer their father’s sins to 
blight their whole future existence. For—let me dare to utter 
the plain truth—they ought never to have existed at all. To 
make a drunkard, a debauchee, a scoundrel of any sort, the 
father of her children, is, to any righteous woman, a sin almost 
equivalent to child-murder. And she slays not only their bodies 
but their souls; entailing on them an hereditary curse which may 
not be rooted out for generations. 

Therefore, for any good woman married to a thoroughly bad 
man, there is but one duty—separation. Not divorce, for that, 
by permitting re-marriage, which the victim would seldom or 
never desire, would allow the victimizer to carry into a new 
home the misery he has inflicted on the former one ; but legal 
separation, a mensd et thoro, to be easily and cheaply attainable 
by all classes; giving to the wife the position of a widow, and to 
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the children the safety of being fatherless; for a bad father is 
worse than none. 

The question of income, and maintenance of children, would 
have its difficulties. A wife who thus voluntarily leaves her 
husband should only take away with her what is absolutely 
her own. She only wishes to be free from him; she does not 
want his money. Also, though this may sometimes fall hard, 
I think the support of the children should devolve upon her. 
This prevents the possibility of mercenary, worldly, or vicious 
motives, and places the separation entirely on moral grounds. 
There are few mothers who, if put to the test, would not prefer 
the sharpest poverty for themselves and their children, rather 
than the misery of a home in which the name of husband and 
father is a mere sham, where—sharpest pang of all !—they have 
to sit still and see their little ones slowly contaminated by one 
to whom they owe nothing but the mere accident of existence. 

By the outside world, this condition of quasi-widowhood 
should be held, if sad and difficult, in no way dishonorable. 
To it would attach none of the degradations and foul revelations 
of divorce ; indeed, the fact that separation was easy would make 
divorce all the more difficult, as should be. Easy divorce 
loosens all the rivets which hold society together, and while 
giving no consolation to innocence, offers a premium to guilt. 
The great safeguard of marriage is that it cannot be undone; 
the consciousness that no power on earth can ever really place 
either party in the same position as before their union. Other- 
wise, how many couples would separate in the first year of their 
marriage. But the mistake, known to be irrevocable, is borne, 
and sometimes partially remedied. When irremediable, the 
utmost that both parties can expect, and the most they would 
desire, is to get free from one another, as free as they can; and 
save their children from the consequences of their fatal error. 

This, and no more than this, I think they have a right to. 
One can deeply pity a woman whose husband is imprisoned for 


forgery, or a man whose wife is shut up permanently ina lunatic 
asylum ; but though these things involve and justify a life-long 
separation, they form a ghastly and dangerous argument for di- 
vorce. And speaking as a woman, and for women, I doubt if 
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divorce should ever be permissible. Few women would care to 
become the wife of a divorced man, and very few would feel it 
right to marry atall while the husband, however erring, was still 
alive. 

But the spectacle of a woman who refuses to condone vice 
and perpetuate evil; who has strength to cut off a right hand and 
put out a right eye, rather than sin against God and ruin the 
young souls he has intrusted to her, would be deterrent rather 
than dangerous. Many a man who, knowing his wife dare not 
or cannot leave him, is selfish, tyrannical, brutal, breaking every 
law of God and man except those for which he would be openly 
punished, if he thought she could get rid of him by means short 
of divorce, and without the odium to herself and the freedom to 
him that would result therefrom, might possibly amend his ways. 
If not, he would richly deserve that justice without merey—for 
mercy to the sinful is often mercilessness to the innocent—which 
is society's only safeguard against such men. They are not fit 
for domestic life; and though in public life some of them brazen 
it out to the last, the best that can be done for them is to save 
other women from them; and to help their wives to gather to- 
gether the fragments of a wrecked existence, and teach their 
children to cover over with wise and duteous silence the very 
name of father. 

There are fathers—and fathers. Those who deserve the name 
will not resent my distinguishing between them. And no good 
husband is harmed by laws which protect hapless women against 
bad husbands. On the other hand, there are some women as un- 
fit to be mothers as they are to be wives, and God help the man 
whose ill-fortune it is to have chosen such a one! But, as I 
have said, the choice is his own. He is, apparently, at least, the 
active, not the passive agent in his own lot. And whatever it is, 
either from a consciousness of this, from pride, or self-control, or 
because he finds it easier to escape from than a woman can, he 
generally bears it in heroic silence. 

So should she. If, refusing to lower her womanhood by con- 
tinuing to live with a bad man, she has courage to quit him and 
take all consequences of her most righteous act, she deserves 
not merely pity but respect. But she deserves neither if, while 
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tamely submitting to her misery, she raises a feeble wailing or a 
monstrous howling against it. Such women encourage bad men 
by yielding to them, and irritate good men into a confusion of 
wrong and right, by appealing to the noblest quality of masculine 
minds, compassion. 

It is to obviate this, to set up a standard by which good 
men can fairly judge good women, that I write the present pa- 
per; stating principles which legislators have scarcely noticed 
enough: first, that in most cases of unhappy marriage, the first 
thing to be considered is the good of the children; secondly, 
that while divorce, being undesirable in itself, and dangerous to 
the community at large, should be made as difficult as possible, 
separation, restoring to both parties all rights which they had be- 
fore marriage, except that of re-marrying, should be made easily 
and honorably obtainable; and thirdly, that the possession and 
maintenance of the children should devolve entirely upon the 
mother. 

What men should do in a similar case—and there are such 
things as bad wives as well as bad husbands—I do not attempt 
to say. I speak only for women, hoping my words may 


strengthen some of them to break through the cruel bondage of 
body and soul under which they languish, and which has been 
riveted by the false interpretation put by so many well-mean- 
ing, narrow-minded people upon the words—most sacred words 
to all who really understand them—“ for better, for worse.” 


THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 
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Tue problem of governing great cities is one of such pressing 
importance that it cannot be too much discussed ; but it is desir- 
able that discussion should be directed to a practical solution 
of the problem, and not wasted on generalities and idealities, 
To all intents and purposes the problem is a new one, and it 
confronts us in the United States in its most formidable aspect; 
for we must find the means of municipal self-government on the 
basis of universal suffrage. 

Neither the history of the past nor the experience of other 
countries can afford us much help. The great cities of former 
times were the seats of national power and under the sway of 
national rulers. Their affairs were the first and most immediate 
care of governments which extended their dominion from them 
to outlying regions and distant provinces, which were really 
subordinate to the capitals. To-day, in Europe, all cities of the 
first magnitude are national capitals, and their government is 
involved more or less closely with that of the nations to which 
they belong. London can hardly be called a municipality. It 
is a combination of local districts with their separate vestries, 
and of a national capital under the control of the imperial govern- 
ment. Its Board of Works, for general purposes, and its School 
Board are creations of Parliament, and practically subject to its 
control, while the “City,” with its lord mayor and its aldermen 
chosen by the “guilds,” is an anomalous survival of the Middle 
Ages. The administration of Paris is a highly centralized 
organization of power for local purposes, but it is a branch of 
the national power. Both the Prefect of the Seine and the Pre- 
fect of Police are subordinates of the Minister of the Interior, 
and responsible to national authority. They generally survive 
changes of the cabinet, and there is even more stability in the 
municipal administration than in that of the republic. In other 
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European capitals there is the same hold of the national author- 
ity upon local administration, which, whether it is desirable or 
not, is with us an impossibility. In large provincial towns in 
Europe the measure of popular control is defined by the national 
government, and modified by restrictions on the suffrage. 

Our leading cities, with a single exception, are not even State 
capitals, and the intervention of State authority in the administra- 
tion of their affairs has proved to be a hindrance, and not a help. 
It is a thing to be rid of. If we have nothing to learn from the 
government of ancient cities, and little from that of the cities of 
other lands, we find our own traditions and experience of no 
assistance except to teach us what to avoid. The town meeting 
is an ideal democracy for a small community, and as our towns 
grew we tried to adapt it to new needs, but with poor success. 
In taking a leap from town to city organization, an imitation of 
the political systems of the States was adopted, with the three 
branches of executive, legislative, and judicial, the last confined 
mainly to criminal jurisdiction. There was no fitness in the 
arrangement to the chief functions of local administration, but, 
the worst of it was, that the people lost entirely their close rela- 
tion to the administration of their own affairs. 

There was, first, a division of responsibility between mayor, 
aldermen, and councilmen, then its dissipation through com- 
mittees of the city council and executive commissions, for whose 
composition and performance of duty nobody could be held 
strictly accountable. Offices multiplied, some to be filled by 
election and some by appointment, without any clear ground for 
the distinction, and no single person or body was clothed with a 
responsibility that could be clearly grasped and readily en- 
forced. No better provision could have been made for the 
operation of local political “ machines,” having for their object 
the capture and distribution of the spoils of municipal service 
and employment. They were the inevitable product of the con- 
ditions provided for their successful operation. It mattered not 
whether they were the existing party organizations, controlled 
and directed to this end by those who made it their business to 
find opportunities for plunder in the municipal service, or 
whether they were got up for the purpose; they were bound to 
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exist so long as such a tempting field was presented for their 
exploitation. 

The evils and abuses which sprang from this dissipation of 
responsibility have been the cause of many restrictions upon 
local self-government and of frequent appeals to State legislat- 
ures for relief. These have resulted in tinkering of charters and 
assumption of control over many matters by State authority. 
Instead of removing the cause of the evil this has only compli- 
cated and aggravated it. City politicians, intent upon retaining 
or increasing their power to control and distribute for their own 
advantage the patronage of municipal government, made alliances 
with country politicians to secure their ends by an interchange 
of favors. This was made comparatively easy by the ignorance 
of rural legislators of the real needs and conditions of the adminis- 
tration of affairs in great cities, their lack of a sense of direct re- 
sponsibility in the matter, and their readiness to be persuaded that 
city populations were incapable of self-government and would 
be benefited by the supervision of State authority. They were 
ready to give the benefit of their wisdom and disinterestedness 
—for a consideration. For years the plunder of the city of New 
York has been shared between its own politicians and those of 
the State. While its people have borne the disgrace and the 
expense of bad government, they have been deprived of the 
responsibility, and of the opportunity to remedy the evils from 
which they suffered. Such improvements as have been made in 
the last few years have come through extorting from a reluctant 
legislature, by an aroused public feeling, some small measure of 
self-control What is true of our largest city is in a measure 
true of all our large cities. 

The first requirement, for the solution of the problem of 
municipal government, is the absolute and complete restoration 
to the people of the city of the right to control their own local 
affairs. They are as much entitled to this right as the people of 
the smallest rural community, and they are not less capable of 
exercising it, provided a system is devised adapted to their needs. 
There must be the means of concentrating the whole force of 
popular suffrage upon one point, as clearly perceptible as that of 
choosing a board of selectmen in a New England village, Let 
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the responsibility be laid upon one man, with such weight that 
he cannot escape it, and cannot bear it without a strong spinal 
column, surmounted by a clear and vigorous brain, and the man 
will be found. Knowing how much is to depend upon him, the 
people will insist upon finding the right kind of man, and those 
who have great interests at stake will be especially zealous in 
the quest. Strong as party feeling may be, it will give way toa 
nearer and more strenuous self-interest. The mayor should be 
the fulcrum over which the whole municipal system is moved, 
and then the lever of popular suffrage will have whereon to rest. 
The administration should be divided into clearly defined de- 
partments, with specific functions confided to each, and over each 
—except that having the care of public education—should be 
placed a single head, appointed and removed by the mayor, with- 
out division of responsibility. The heads of departments should 
have no fixed terms of office. Tenure of office continuing so long 
as no cause for removal was given, would beget experience and 
efficiency of inestimable value, and entire freedom from disquiet- 
ing fears and uncertainties, and would make removals without 
good cause something which a responsible mayor would hardly 
think of. With a subordinate service filled by the application 
of sound civil-service rules, there would be a stability that no set 
of politicians could shake. There would be an official class? 
Surely, there would be a set of men trained to the business of 
the city as men are trained to banking or railroad business, to 
professional work, to mechanical trades, to other employments 
in which careers are found in this life. Why not? By no other 
means can this business be properly done. There is an official 
class now, but constituted by irresponsible politicians for their 
own benefit, rather than by the people for the benefit of the 
public service. Under a system of concentrated responsibility, 
the people would control the machinery of local government by 
choosing the representative of their own power and will, in the 
person of the mayor. The position of a recent writer in the 
Forum, that the mayor should hold office for a long term, and 
be ineligible for a second, is open to serious objection. The 
system, once well established, would be safe, and the mayor 
should feel his responsibility to the people. The power of re- 
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moving him should be with them, and they should have the 
chance to exercise it at moderate intervals, and should have the 
liberty of not exercising it. Neither long terms nor prohibition 
of re-election is consistent with popular control. Removal by 
the interposition of some outside power, or a process of impeach- 
ment, would be a vexatious and uncertain expedient. If a 
mayor abuses his trust, let the people learn their lesson and pay 
for it, but give them a chance to condemn the derelict servant 
and choose a better one. 

Heads of departments would naturally become the advisers of 
the mayor, and why should they not constitute a council for 
general purposes, such as are incorrectly spoken of as legislat- 
ive? Strictly legislative functions there are none in a munici- 
pality, and regulations to facilitate and guide executive business 
are best made by those who have the business todo. But ifa 
popular representative body, to watch over the administration 
for the people, is insisted on, it should not be large, and chosen 
from numerous districts or wards. That would be the New York 
Board of Aldermen magnified and made worse. It should be 
moderate in number, and chosen from the whole city by a method 
that would secure a fair minority representation. There is not 
space to present arguments in favor of this plan, but to those 
who study the subject its advantages must appear obvious. 

We come to the great bugbear of this whole subject—uni- 
versal suffrage in populous cities. This must be boldly faced 
and accepted. There is no getting around it or running away 
from it. Unless popular government is destined to break down 
sooner or later everywhere, it must hold at the points of great- 
est stress. There is in great cities a vast diversity of character, 
capacity, and condition, but the average is not lower—nay, it is 
decidedly higher—than in rural communities. If the average 
of intelligence and integrity can be brought to bear with full 
force upon the machinery of local government, it will not pro- 
duce proportionately worse results in the city of New York than 
in the smallest village in Maine or Kansas. Of course it is con- 
ceded that there is a considerable body of citizens who will not 
exercise the right of suffrage intelligently and conscientiously, 
under any circumstances, but it is a small proportion of the 
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whole. The mass of the people are really interested in good 
government, and can be made to understand where their inter- 
ests lie, if the question is simplified so that they plainly see 
that all depends upon the election of one competent man. It is 
easy to mislead men in a mazy wilderness, but where there is 
but one plain road before them they will take it. Moreover, 
with one responsible head to be chosen, and with subordinate 
places to be filled by a systematic test of fitness, the motives 
and incentives that lead self-seeking men by various devices to 
control the votes of the unthinking will be taken away or 
greatly lessened. 

There has never been a time when the intelligent and hon- 
est people of any large American city could not control its af- 
fairs if they saw fit to exert their power. It is useless to make 
appeals to a busy people to perform political duties and take 
possession of party organizations. They simply will not do it. 
Men who are engaged in carrying on the great industrial and 
commercial interests of the community are absorbed in their var- 
ious pursuits, and though they grumble at bad municipal manage- 
ment and heavy taxes, they will not make the sacrifice of time 
and inclination to remedy the evil by their own efforts, so long 
as it is more profitable to pay the cost and attend unremittingly 
to their own private business, They will inevitably leave the 
work of politics to those who make a business of it. They are 
quite willing to leave the work of municipal government to 
those who make a business of it, provided the means is afforded 
to insure efficient and honest work, without continuous atten- 
tion to the matter on their own part. The time and effort re- 
quired of them must be reduced to a minimum ; it must be made 
clear that such effort can be used with effect, and it must be plain 
that their own self-interest depends upon its effective use. If a 
sound municipal administration is made to depend upon the 
choice of a mayor once in two or three years, and a system of 
complete responsibility under him is established, the one occasion 
that will invoke a supreme exercise of the power of the suffrage 
and bring out a full vote will be the election of a chief magis- 
trate of the city, and means will be found for presenting a fit 


candidate for the support of all men who appreciate the momen- 
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tous consequences of the choice. Appeals to ignore party con- 
siderations will be unnecessary, for motives stronger than party 
feeling will be supplied by the very circumstances of the case. 
It is only by reaching such motives that party considerations 
can be overcome. It may be an advantage to have municipal 
elections separated from political contests, but that advantage is 
commonly overrated. With the way clear for effecting munici- 
pal reform, and securing good government by the concentration 
of the popular power upon one clearly visible point, party or- 
ganizations would have to give way, whatever other objects 
they might be engaged upon. Without this they would trans- 
fer their efforts to the municipal canvass, whenever it might 
take place. 

The essentials of good government for great cities where uni- 
versal suffrage prevails are these: the election of the mayor, 
and of no other executive officer, by the people, at comparatively 
short intervals; the distribution of administrative functions into 
clearly defined departments under single heads ; the appointment 
and the removal for adequate cause of the heads of departments 
by the mayor, without any division of responsibility ; no limita- 
tion of terms for such heads of departments, except by cause for 
removal; the filling of the subordinate ranks of the service 
by a system of rules to test merit and fitness for both appoint- 
ment and promotion. Elections separate from those of State and 
nation, a popular council for general supervision in matters of 
taxation and appropriation, and methods of consultation for de- 
vising plans, regulations, etc., are incidental matters which would 
present little difficulty when once the system of concentrated re- 
sponsibility and direct dependence on the power and will of the 
whole people was established. 

New York is the city in which the need of reform is most 
pressing, and in which the difficulties of the task are greatest, 
but a system that would overcome the difficulties there would 
be equally efficacious for Philadelphia, Chicago, and every other 
large American city. The holding of a convention to revise the 
Constitution of the State of New York affords an opportunity 
for taking a radical step for reform in the government of its 
cities, and the solution of the problem in that State will be of 
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inestimable value to others where the difficulties are less for- 
midable. The bond which fastens the municipal administration 
to the State legislature should be broken. The power of the 
legislative body to meddle by special acts should be taken away, 
and it should be required that all laws affecting the government 
of cities should be general in their application. As the needs of 
cities vary with their size, an opportunity should be given for 
dividing charters into at least two classes, those for cities with 
a population not exceeding 200,000, and those for cities having 
a population in excess of that number. It should be specifically 
provided that, in the case of cities in the higher grade, the ad- 
ministration must be divided into distinct executive departments, 
ach under a single officer, with the exception of the Department 
of Education, and that such officers shall be appointed and for 
‘ause removed by the mayor alone, who shall be elected by the 
people. There should be secured to such cities the absolute 
right of control over all matters of purely local concern. The 
people of the city of New York may, by one resolute and vigor- 
ous effort, secure in the Constitution of the State a guarantee of 
self-government under a charter that will make it possible, and 
by their example they may point the way to success for others. 
Once made dependent upon themselves, they will have the strong- 
est motives for vindicating their right and their ability to man- 
age their own affairs, and in so far as they fail they will have to 
pay the penalty. A child learns to walk only by getting upon 
his feet. To learn to swim one must plunge into the water. The 
only way for a city to govern itself is to get the chance and go 
about it, with the full consequences of failure before its eyes. 


Amos K. FIskKe. 
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One of the singular facts in medical biology is that, with the 
increasing knowledge gained in the field of contagious and en- 
demic diseases generally, much substantial advance cannot be 
recorded in the history of rabies, or, as it is sometimes called, 
“hydrophobia.” This is not due to any neglect of the subject. 
Owing to the terrible nature of this malady, it has proven an 
attractive field of research to those who are animated by an 
earnest desire to prevent and relieve human suffering, as well as 
to those who are fascinated by the sensational and mysterious. 
Perhaps it is owing to the latter element that we have not en- 
tirely emancipated ourselves from certain beliefs, which are the 
relics of mediseval superstition. Other epidemic disorders are 
accompanied by evidences approaching in exactitude the de- 
gree of mathematical proof. The symptoms observed during 
life, as well as the signs found in the dead body, in such diseases 
as small-pox, typhus, and cholera, are characteristic, decisive, 
and constant. The symptoms of rabies in man are vague, con- 
flicting, and inconstant, while post-mortem study in man, as in 
the dog, has yielded no result of other than negative value. 

Much of the observation made of suspicious dogs is made 
through optics disturbed by fear, and by persons who are in- 
competent to describe and interpret what they see. Usually, too, 
the suspected animals are killed before they can be submitted to 
scientific examination. The result is, that hydrophobia alarms 
are annually excited without sufficient cause, to the detriment of 
the human inhabitants, as well as their humbler fellow-creatures, 
If a dog froth at the mouth, run with his tongue out, and 
carry his tail drawn under him, the revolver or the policeman’'s 
baton is called into service. Such signs, however, are observed 
in stray dogs that have been chased, or are afflicted with ordi- 
nary diseases. Driven into a corner, the poor vagrants may make 
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a desperate stand, and use the weapons of defense with which 
nature has furnished them. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, it may be safely assumed that the sympathy expended 
on the persons thus bitten might be diverted into more useful 
channels. 

The best authorities to-day incline to regard the majority of 
cases of reputed rabies in man as spurious. They believe that 
many of the sufferers who develop the imaginary disease were 
bitten by animals suffering not from rabies, but from epi- 
lepsy, or from gastro-intestinal disease; nay, even by healthy 
dogs. The serious and oft-times fatal influence of terror and 
expectant attention, fostered by popular alarm, is attested by 
other epidemics of imitative nervous disorder, and is a familiar 
fact to those who have carefully studied the influence of the 
mind on the body. From the fifteenth century, when Alsatian 
peasants imagined they were changed to wolves, ran on all 
fours, howling and tearing children to pieces, insisting that their 
limbs be lopped off in order to convince others that the wolfish 
fur grew inward from their skins, down to the present day, 
when those dreading hydrophobia bark like dogs, mew like 
cats, and are thrown into convulsions at the sight of water, the 
records of hydrophobia are replete to overflowing with delusion, 
superstition, hysteria, and unconscious simulation. The tragi- 
comical case of a number of persons dying in the sixteenth cent- 
ury after having eaten of a pig that had been bitten by a dog 
which in its turn had been bitten by another and rabid one, 
found its counterpart a few weeks ago in Russia, where a medi- 
cal editor, a follower of Pasteur, suggested the treating of a num- 
ber of persons in the Pasteur institute at Odessa, for no better 
reason than that they had partaken of milk from a cow bitten 
by arabid dog. That writer not alone out-Pasteured Pasteur, 
but also emulated the solicitude of the German count * who in an 
antique folio figures an apparatus for restraining rabid persons. 
It consists of an iron cage, an oilcloth vesture, handcuffs, and a 
mask with eye-glasses, like a diver’s head-gear. The object of 
this was to protect the attendants against the exhalations of 
rabid virus supposed to emanate from the body. Such extrava- 
* Graf von Salm-Reifenscheid. 
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gance was not out of harmony with the knowledge of a day when 
a patient's illusive vision of young dogs growing out of his ez- 
creta passed as a sign of rabies. To-day he who manifests such 
hallucinations runs some risk of forfeiting sympathy ; he would 
be suspected of delirium tremens, and the medical question 
most likely to arise in his case would be, whether a “ hair of the 
dog” that did the biting be proper to administer or no. 

Even at this day, cases of epileptic, alcoholic, and traumatic 
delirium are reported as rabies, and, if they happen to coincide 
with a “scare,” contribute to the intensification and prolongation 
of public alarm. It was fortunate indeed for the peace of mind 
of New York and its environs that the case of Rudolph Herbig 
happened after the subsidence of the “ Newark dog-craze.” He 
was seized in October last with a fit, on a street of that city, 
snarled and barked like a dog, frothed at the mouth, and tried 
to go upon his hands and feet. An old scar on his arm was 
attributed to the bite of a dog received five years previously. 
This showed signs of recent irritation. Had Herbig died, his 
death would have been attributed to rabies. He recovered, and 
it was learned from his mother that he had had a similar attack 
four vears previously, during delirium resulting from an injury 
to his skull. At Wadesborough, South Carolina, a man was 
reported as having died of rabies two years after having been 
bitten by a mad dog. Inquiry revealed the fact that a few days 
before his death he had been severely stung by a large number 
of bees on the left arm. Sometimes the bite of a dog is followed 
by disastrous results through other channels than rabies. One 
of the recently reported deaths attributed to hydrophobia in 
Chicago occurred under the following circumstances: A large 
dog belonging to a butcher bit a man, severely lacerating his 
leg. At the hospital amputation was advised. The patient 
refused to submit, and his wife, superior to surgical principles, 
had him taken home. Here he died of blood-poisoning. The 
dog was alive and well some time after. 

In order to determine how great the danger in the United 
States from rabies is, the writer has carefully followed up all the 
newspaper reports of alleged outbreaks of the disease. In not a 
single case has satisfactory evidence of its existence been obtained. 
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The recent reported outbreaks are mostly located in or near two 
centers, Newark and Chicago. From the latter city the infor- 
mation was received that the Ilinois State Board of Health had 
no knowledge regarding the deaths from hydrophobia to which 
the newspapers referred. As this board comprises careful in- 
vestigators, specially interested in rare diseases, it is very prob- 
able that the said reports were canards, In the more recent epi- 
demic at Niles Center, seven miles from Chicago, which led to a 
slaughter of the dogs in that village, the human subjects were 
cured by the “mad-stone,” which is a harmless species of the 
“faith cure.” The subsidence of the panic was largely due toa 
sensible physician, who declined to make a premature diagnosis, 
At Newark scientific tests were made, and showed that neither 
the persons dying of alleged rabies, the dogs that had bitten 
them, nor the children reputed to have been saved by Pasteur, 
had been afflicted with that disease. Biggs, of the Carnegie Lab- 
oratory, and Law, of Cornell, inoculated dogs with material from 
the deceased pound-keeper, Neall, as the writer did with matter 
from the deceased Hertlin, and in every case with negative re- 
sults. The veterinarian, Runge, kept the dogs bitten by the sus- 
pected animal in quarantine for four months, and then discharged 
them as not rabid. Finally, the children bitten by the same dog, 
who were not treated by Pasteur, are to-day as free from disease 
as those who were. Scores of observations might be added, all 
tending to prove that during the past two years there has been 
no reported case of rabies in man in this country which could 
not be referred to an error of observation. Before scientific tests 
all the newspaper alarms are shown to have been either fabrica- 
tions, exaggerations, or mistakes. In Pennsylvania a number of 
nervous persons were needlessly rendered unhappy by a sensa- 
tional report to the effect that rabies had become epidemic, and 
that a large number of school-children had been infected by dog- 
bites. The nucleus of this report was an epileptic fit in a little 
black-and-tan dog, induced by his having swallowed a chicken 
bone. A similar scare in Jersey City was traced by Doctor 
Quimby to a similar source. 

From a consideration of the foregoing facts a lesson can be 
learned which will yield good results in the event of another 
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scare. We are approaching a season in which the faithful com- 
panion of man becomes liable to various forms of distemper, to 
overheating, and to other conditions which produce phenomena 
that may be mistaken for those of canine madness, It may be 
safely assumed that only a minority of dogs reported as mad are 
really so. The disease most commonly confounded with rabies 
is of a typhoid character, and has been but imperfectly studied. 
The reasons for the existing confusion will be apparent from the 
following considerations, in which it has been attempted to in- 
clude a description of the most recognizable and least disputed 
signs of the disease. 

Rabies in the dog, in its onset, is characterized by a change in 
the habits and manner of the animal. It is unusually dull, or 
the reverse; becomes morose, and liable to sudden explosions of 
passion ; does not complain when whipped, though shrinking from 
the blow, and manifests an abnormal sensitiveness to light, to 
sound, and to touch. Its bark is a sort of hoarse, prolonged howl, 
followed in rapid succession by a number of shorter and lower 
howls, made with the mouth open. There is considerable irrita- 
bility of the wound to which the transmission of the disease is due. 
Many of these symptoms are also found in other diseases to which 
the dog is liable, and it is difficult to make a positive declaration 
whether the dog be mad or not, at this stage. It is, however, but 
erring on the side of safety to quarantine all dogs manifesting 
these symptoms, and all animals bitten by them, for two hundred 
and forty days. If within that period more decisive symptoms 
do not develop the dog can be allowed his usual liberty, for 
beyond that period the disease has never been known to follow a 
bite. In true rabies, either furious madness, paralysis, or lethargy 
develops within a few days. The madness is characterized by the 
animal’s running amuck, biting and lacerating everything within 
reach. The dog that merely bites those strangers who attempt 
to handle it, or defends itself against assailants, is not to be re- 
garded as rabid. The rabid animal bites without provocation, 
and will even attack its master. In former times it was consid- 
ered a test of rabies to offer the suspected animal water. If it 
did not shrink from it, it was regarded as non-rabid. There 
could be no more mischievous error. The rabid dog does not 
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fear water; on the contrary, he desires and would drink it if he 
could; a spasmodic affection of his throat prevents his swallow- 
ing, and thus interferes with his drinking. 

In Germany, where state medicine occupies a very respectable 
position, rabies has become almost an unknown disease. Every 
proprietor of a dog is compelled to pay an annual tax, and pro- 
vide his dog with a token indicating that the tax has been paid. 
He is compelled in cities to provide it with a muzzle, which in- 
terferes with no other act than that of biting. Every suspected 
dog is instantly quarantined, and placed under competent veter- 
inary supervision. What has been the result? When Gibier 
recently applied to the Berlin authorities for a rabid dog, to ex- 
periment on, his wish could not be complied with, because there 
had not been a case of rabies in that city for three years. In the 
Grand-Duchy of Baden there were, in the five years preceding 
the introduction of the new law, one hundred and eighty-five cases 
among dogs, sixteen among other domestic animals, and seven in 
human beings. In the five years following the enactment, there 
were thirteen cases among dogs, one among other animals, and 
none in man. To follow the enlightened example set by these 
communities may remain an unattainable ideal for some time. 
Meanwhile, we may console ourselves with the reflection that 
rabies in man is a rare disease in the United States, and that no 
demonstrated epidemic affecting the human species has occurred 
within the past fifteen years. Notwithstanding every effort made 
by the writer to secure the observation of a case of rabies in man 
or in the dog, not a single opportunity has offered itself during 
the last eight years, and in New York but one dog has been 
reported as rabid by competent authority since the dog-pound 
there has been opened. In the overwhelming majority of cases 
reported as “lyssa,” “rabies,” or “ hydrophobia,” it was either 
not shown that the subject had been bitten by a dog at all, 
or that the dog had been mad, or, finally, some ordinary disease 
had been mistaken for rabies. The errors that have been com- 
mitted in this direction would be amusing but for other and trag- 
ical attendant features. It is incomprehensible how the absurd 
theory could so long linger in medical treatises, that a dog by 
biting a man can inoculate him with canine characteristics, mak- 
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ing him bark, snap, howl, and run on all fours like a dog. It 
were as logical to claim that one bitten by a rattlesnake should 
hiss, grow rattles and a forked tongue, and wriggle on the floor. 
Considerable attention has lately been directed to the novel 
plan of prophylactic treatment proposed by the distinguished 
biologist, Pasteur. Unfortunately, little hope can be held out 
that his method will accomplish any good results. Aside from 
the fact, which Dulles * of Philadelphia has pointed out, that he 
derived his original virus from a doubtful source, he introduced 
innovations in the theory of preventive inoculation which are 
based on theoretical, and in part gratuitous, assumptions. It 
would be altogether unprofitable, at this stage of Pasteur’s re- 
searches, to follow him either through his argumentation or his 
long list of apologies and after-thoughts. Starting with the as- 
sumption that he could prevent the outbreak of rabies at any 
time during its incubation, his first death induced him to shorten 
the period to thirty-six days. The ink on the proclamation an- 
nouncing this limit was scarcely dry, when a Roumanian who 
complied with its conditions perished. Then Pasteur successive- 
ly announced twenty and sixteen days as the period during which 
the inoculations must be made to protect efficiently. The rapid 
succession of deaths of Cladicié, Videau, and others inoculated 
within the last-named period led to other kaleidoscopic transfor- 
mations in his theories and methods. It was, however, too late 
to acknowledge that his project had been prematurely fledged. 
Pasteur institutes had begun to grow up in various parts of the 
globe. In New York, the death of a Pasteur institute was almost 
simultaneous with its birth, The demonstration of the fact that 
Pasteur had claimed as instances of cures the four Newark chil- 
dren, who had never been in danger of rabies, aided by that prac- 
tical American instinct which prevents us from being misled by 
pronunciamentos, is responsible for its early demise. In Italy 
the conductors of an anti-rabies institute have been denounced 
by high authority as guilty of sensationalism, as verging on 
quackery, and a distinguished savant + has felt himself compelled 


*«*Comments on Pasteur’s Method of Treating Hydrophobia,’’ in the 
‘* New York Medical Record,” February 18, 1886. 
+ Bordoni-U ffriduzzi, in the ‘‘ Riforma, Medica,” January 19, 1887. 
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to warn his countrymen against its selfish and irresponsible man- 
agement. The institute at Odessa shares with the parent institu- 
tion at Paris the unenviable notoriety of having caused death in 
cases where the subject might have entirely escaped rabies but 
for the forced and intense inoculations to which Pasteur and his 
pupil Gamaljea have recently resorted. It is even hinted that a 
new virus, which is not protective against rabies, but competent 
to produce fatal paralytic states, has been created in the Pasteur 
laboratory. The results obtained by the writer in 1886, which 
proved that the successive inoculation of non-rabid material for 
several generations culminates in the formation of a powerful 
toxic agent, acting with the rapidity of a ptomaine or of a snake 
poison, have been recently confirmed by Daremberg. He demon- 
strated before the Paris Biological Society that the spinal cord of 
rabbits treated in this way was competent to produce exactly the 
same train of symptoms which those rabbits showed from which 
Pasteur derived the material devoted to his inoculations.* The 
boy who recently died in Russia was not bitten by a mad dog. 
Reveillac,+ who died in Paris, perished with a train of symptoms 
singularly resembling that developed in Pasteur’s rabbits, and 
his initial pains did not start from the bite received but from 
the point of inoculation. In addition to these alarming revela- 
tions it is shown by Colin} that Pasteur’s method has not ma- 
terially modified the mortality from rabies in France. The claim 
that it has saved over two thousand lives is based on assumptions 
no better grounded than those which have been alleged time out 
of mind, for mad-stones and nostrums, faith cures, and other more 
legitimate medicinal agents. It is but a few weeks since that 
three English patients, discharged as cured from the Pasteur in- 
stitute, died in rapid succession, with symptoms pointing to some 
powerful nerve-poison. The physician in charge of one of these 
cases § directly attributes the death to the treatment, and goes so 
far as to hint that Pasteur’s apologists do not appear to be ani- 
mated by scientific candor, in hesitating to accept the evidence 


* Paris letter of the ‘‘ British Medical Journal,” 1887, p. 133. 

+The ‘“‘German Medical Weekly,” January 13, 1887, p. 37. 

¢ “‘ Bulletin of the Academy of Medicine,” November 9, 1886, pp. 390, 392. 
§ Dr. J. H. Clarke, 
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furnished by these cases, and attempting to assign some other and 
far-fetched cause of death. In the present unsatisfactory state of 
Pasteur’s experiments it does not seem advisable to submit pa- 
tients to the risk of inoculation with an unknown poison, when 
it is, after all, but a remote possibility that a person bitten by a 
really rabid dog, and treated on correct surgical principles, will 
ever develop the disease. 

Let it once be inculcated in the public mind that the symp- 
toms which tradition assigns to rabies are fictitious, and, like the 
fear of water which has given a name to the disease, never occur 
after the bite of a dog; that it is no more possible for a dog to 
inoculate a man with the tendency to bark and run on all fours 
than it is for a man to inoculate a dog with the faculty of speech 
and an upright gait; and nine-tenths of what has been drifting 
through medical and other literature as rabies in man would 
disappear. If it were once thoroughly understood that fear and 
expectant attention may not alone develop serious nervous symp- 
toms, but actually cause death, many who are threatened with 
“]yssophobia” would cultivate that healthful self-control which 
was so happily inculcated by Dr. James Gordon Spencer in the 
Watertown case, and Dr. Exton in the Arlington case. The 
moral management of persons bitten by suspicious dogs is a most 
important feature. A number of cases are on record in which 
patients suffering from the most agonizing symptoms of “rabies” 
recovered on hearing that the dog that bit them was alive and 
well. On eliminating the cases of spurious and improperly des- 
ignated rabies from the mortuary tables, the number of real 
cases remaining will be found so small that the entire subject of 
the prevention and treatment of rabies in man will seem an insig- 
nificant problem as compared with that relating to the part borne 
by domestic animals in conveying the contagion: of measles, 
diphtheria, and scarlet fever, the deaths from which diseases in 
any given day exceed a hundredfold a whole year’s mortality 
through rabies, 

Epwarp C. SPITzKa. 
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EVER since I became thoroughly acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of the balloon, I have been steadily convinced of the 
absurdity of attempting to control its horizontal movement. 
Buoyancy is the only property it possesses that might seem to 
fit it for the purpose of aérial navigation; but in any practicable 
form of air-ship the power which shall be found equal to pro- 
pelling it will be competent also to raise it. The balloon must 
of necessity be controlled by the movements of the air-currents ; 
and were it possible, by the employment of any force whatever, 
to propel it against the wind, its delicate structure must soon 
collapse. But the fact that the balloon cannot be steered in no 
way affects the general problem of aérial navigation. It may 
yet take a long time to solve that problem, but there are two 
considerations which give us assurance of its eventual solution: 
T allude to the fact that birds can propel themselves through 
the air, often bearing aloft a considerable additional weight, and 
to the inventive genius of man. 

Meanwhile, we have the balloon, by means of which we are 
able to ascend through the atmosphere to regions otherwise in- 
accessible. The value of the balloon as an instrument for 
meteorological observation is unquestionably very great. It 
has frequently been used as a means of studying atmospheric 
phenomena, but it has not yet been adopted as a part of the 
ordinary apparatus of the weather bureau either here or in 
Europe. The weather service and State meteorology have grown 
to enormous dimensions within the last few years, the work be- 
ing liberally sustained by the people, in the hope that out of 
apparent chaos the laws may be developed which govern me- 
teorological phenomena. Now, for the attainment of this end, 
the balloon would seem to be an indispensable auxiliary. We 
may not doubt that had it chanced to be first employed in these 
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days of weather bureaus and signal offices, its obvious value 
for meteorological research would not have been overlooked; 
but that, if the science of meteorology is ever to be developed, 
the services of the balloon must be invoked, I make no question 
at all. 

To one who has never made an aérial excursion it may appear 
that the history of one balloon voyage, barring accidents to the 
aérostat and the passengers, is in all essential particulars the 
same as that of any other, and that it might all be written in one 
word—drifting. Yet if three hundred and sixty-five such voy- 
ages were made in every year for years to come, no doubt every 
one of any considerable duration would present a distinctive 
character, possessing interest and value for the scientific meteor- 
ologist. Sometimes the experiences of the balloonist are entirely 
new. Thus, on one voyage, after I had risen to the height of 
7,000 or 8,000 feet, the balloon passed slowly through an exceed- 
ingly thin stratum of vapor, which extended as far as the eye 
could reach, while otherwise the sky was cloudless. As I sur- 
veyed this expanse, long, flat, feathery lances of vapor were 
continually seen shooting forth with inconceivable swiftness, re- 
maining visible for an instant, then disappearing. Neither from 
the earth nor from any considerable height above could this 
action be seen, because of the thinness of the layer of vapor, but 
to an observer in its immediate vicinity the action was plainly 
visible; and so closely did it resemble the aurora borealis as to 
suggest the identity of the two phenomena. The effect was 
probably due to the friction of two currents of air varying in 
temperature, the warmer of the two carrying invisible vapor 
which the overlying colder one developed momentarily, after 
which, reabsorption taking place in the warmer current, it would 
disappear again. Iam confident that with the aid of the balloon 
the true nature of the aurora can be ascertained. If balloons 
formed a part of the outfit of our signal service, upon the appear- 
ance of the aurora borealis at any station observers could mount 
at once to such heights as would enable them to come in direct 
contact with it, and note all its peculiarities. With balloons in 
constant readiness we should be able to solve not only this, but 
many other problems of meteorology. 
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Of the usefulness of balloons in time of war no doubt remains. 
During the siege of Paris sixty-four balloons were dispatched 
from the city, passing over the heads of the enemy; they bore 
tons of mail matter for the outer world, and hundreds of carrier- 
pigeons. Most of the voyages were made by inexperienced 
persons, hurriedly instructed by practical aéronauts, and it is 
not strange that a few of the balloons should have gone astray 
and never been heard of afterward. Upon the battle-field, 
for reconnoitering and signaling purposes, the balloon might 
render services of great value. But military officers have little 
practical knowledge of the art of ballooning, hence the compara- 
tive inefficiency of the balloon service during our late war. 

An aérial voyage across the Atlantic has long been the day- 
dream of aéronauts. For a long time it was believed that at the 
height of about three miles the wind blows constantly from west 
to east, at the rate of fifty or sixty miles an hour, and that the 
balloon which should reach this current and remain in it long 
enough, say three days, would be wafted across. The success 
of such a voyage depended upon two unproved assumptions: 
first, the existence of the constant air current; and, second, the 
possibility of remaining at such altitudes the required length of 
time. The records of high ascents prove conclusively that while 
an easterly current may be found on some occasions at such 
heights, it is no more stable than those of lesser altitudes. As 
for the second assumption, no balloon has ever yet been kept 
afloat for twenty-four consecutive hours after all connection with 
the earth had been severed. Nevertheless, the difficulties that 
confront the balloonist who essays the aérial passage across the 
Atlantic can, in my opinion, be overcome. 

It is a well-established fact that the drift of the whole atmos- 
phere is somewhere between due east and northeast. There is a 
marked preponderance of west winds over all others. It has 
also been held, with frequent corroboration, that most of the 
storms rising in the far West, after reaching our eastern coast, 
continue directly across the ocean. There are then two ways by 
which we may make the aérial voyage from continent to conti- 
nent, provided our balloon can retain its buoyancy long enough: 
we may set out with a favorable wind, trusting to the general 
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drift; or we may move off with the storm as it leaves our 
shores. 

Now let us consider why it is that the balloon remains in 
the air for so short a time, and whether there are any means by 
which its buoyancy may be longer sustained. All balloons lose 
gas by percolation through the envelope; but this is not the only 
nor the principal cause limiting the duration of aérial voyages: 
the causes which do set the limit are overflow of gas and loss 
of ballast. The life of the balloon while in the air depends upon 
the amount of sand ballast or other disposable weight carried in 
the car. Although there are, of course, modifying circumstances, 
which will allow the same amount of ballast to last much longer 
at one time than at another, nevertheless it must be expended 
from time to time, as loss of buoyancy occurs, the voyage neces- 
sarily ending when it is all gone. To understand why the over- 
flow of gas takes place, it must be remembered that the rarity 
of the air increases with the ascent, and that the gas within the 
balloon expands in the same proportion. Thus, a balloon that 
at starting is full, on ascending to the height of a mile and 
three-quarters will have lost one-fourth of its contents by over- 
flow from the open neck. At three miles and a half fifty per 
cent. of the gas would be gone, though in consequence of the 
tenuity of the air the balloon would appear to have as much in 
it as ever. An account taken of the ballast would show that for 
every thousand feet of gas lost a corresponding weight of sand 
had been lost also. If more sand remains we may rise higher, or 
we may let ourselves down slowly, and before reaching the 
ground, by discharging sand and rising slowly again, we may 
prolong the voyage to the utmost; but when all the surplus 
weight has been disposed of, the balloon can rise no more. 

The English aéronaut, Green, first suggested the employment 
of the drag-rope, and used it with advantage on his famous voy- 
age from London to Weilburg. Some thirty years ago I began 
to experiment with it, with highly satisfactory results. On one 
occasion, with six companions, I spent eight hours over Lake 
Erie, traversing more than half its length by the aid of the drag- 
rope. Caught out upon the ocean at another time, the balloon- 
car drifted high and dry above the waves till we fell in with a 
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yacht, when our line was made fast, and the boat taken in tow. 
Our course lying parallel with the beach, a little steerage-way 
from the rudder of the yacht enabled us to run ashore together. 
This appendage, the drag-rope, will keep the balloon from rising 
above a given height, and losing gas by overflow. Then, by re- 
ducing the loss from leakage to a minimum, we should be able 
to make protracted voyages. 

Experience has shown that balloons properly made may, 
when held by ropes, be kept afloat for thirty days or more, and 
that the loss of gas need not exceed one per cent. of the contents 
every twenty-four hours. At this rate a balloon containing 
three hundred thousand cubic feet of gas would lose but ninety 
thousand feet in thirty days, leaving two hundred and ten thou- 
sand feet, which would be sufficient for supporting it yet a while 
longer. Some modification of the drag-rope would, of course, 
be necessary for an ocean voyage. A portion of the rope would 
continually rest upon the water and be gliding over its surface. 
Loss of gas from leakage would be compensated for by small 
discharges of ballast daily, and in this manner the voyage could 
be continued at a constant height. I do not suppose the trip 
would occupy a month, but contingencies must be considered. 
With a west wind, that should carry the voyagers well out to 
sea during the first twenty-four hours, final success would be 
more than half assured; the general easterly drift of the atmos- 
phere would soon accomplish the rest. In the light of my ex- 
perience with balloons, I not only think this scheme feasible, 
but would venture to conduct such an expedition myself. Let 
some one immortalize his name by providing the means, and I 
will pledge myself to the task of accomplishing the voyage. 

I must confess that I do not see at present any’ practical 
value in the proposition to reach the North Pole by balloon. If 
such a feat is to be of any avail, the means of return must, of 
course, be provided. No doubt a point of departure may be 
found in the line of prevailing winds toward the pole, and a bal- 
loon might, by means of the drag-rope, drift to the pole itself ; 
but what then? Will the discoverers alight and attempt to re- 
turn on foot? Or will they continue their journey and endeavor 


to reach civilization thousands of miles beyond the pole, with no 
13 
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possible means of escape should they fail? Capable men would 
not be wanting to take the hazard, did our experience warrant 
the undertaking. But first let us have a practical test of our 
ability to cross the ocean, to handle enormous balloons and keep 
them afloat for a long time; let us learn more of the drift of the 
atmosphere; in short, let us ascertain the requirements, advan- 
tages, and disadvantages of balloon operations on a grand scale ; 
then may follow the discovery of the North Pole by balloon, 
when all other means shall have failed. 

The experiences of an aéronaut are not gained without some 
hazard ; to exaggerate their impressiveness were impossible, and 
for their sake a wise man might well incur even greater risks. 
The wind has no beaten track, and no regard for boundaries, so 
that swamps, lakes, forests, and mountains must be overpassed. 
The Atlantic Ocean, the great lakes, and the wilds of the North 
and South might, without undue strain of the imagination, be 
figured as dire monsters lying in ambush to devour the aérial 
traveler who dares to make his voyage amid the shadows of 
night. As an illustration of this I recall the events of a Septem- 
ber night some years since. The representative of a newspaper, 
who had already made many ascents with me, was my com- 
panion on this occasion. We ascended from the Grafton County 
Fair Grounds at Plymouth, N. H. A drizzling rain was falling 
as we rose, and continued through the night. It was a little 
after 4 o’clock Pp. M. when we entered the clouds. 

As we continued to ascend a clear space was reached. Then 
we entered another cloud stratum, from which we emerged at 
the height of two miles. Above us was still another stratum, 
but we did not rise to its level. Shortly after, on descending 
into the strata beneath, the dense fog about us became suffused 
with a roseate glow from the setting sun. We could see nothing 
save our balloon and the surrounding fiery cloud. 

Scarcely an hour had passed since starting from Plymouth, 
when we began to descend through the lower clouds, with the 
view of ascertaining our whereabouts. The descent was stayed 
by an unexpected obstacle, a projecting mountain peak, and we 
had to discharge ballast to clear it. A second attempt was 
foiled in the same way. The two obstructions proved to be 
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Mount Jefferson and Mount Adams, Other mountains of the 
White Mountain range had been crossed while at greater alti- 
tudes. At length, after we had passed down through the lowest 
stratum of cloud, houses were observed in a valley below, and in 
a few moments were passed; then the great forest rolled beneath ; 
and no further sign of human habitation broke the wild prospect. 

Up to this time our course had been a matter of conjecture, 
but now the compass—which was useless in the clouds—showed 
it to be northeastward. In the distance we recognized Lake 
Umbagog—for we had seen it before—and toward it the balloon 
was rapidly drifting. Nightfall found us over the lake, and 
upon one of its banks we descried a camp-fire. Hallooing as 
loudly as we could, to attract attention, we soon observed a 
canoe darting out into the lake with some one bearing a torch ; 
a man had evidently heard the call, and he was searching for us 
upon the water. To descend at that point from the elevation at 
which we then stood was impossible, but after this experience 
we were tempted to sail low for a while, and in doing so the 
drag-rope came in contact with the trees upon the side of a small 
mountain, and was allowed to glide over their tops until the 
crest had been passed. Then, settling down on the lee side, we 
lay becalmed for half an hour. A landing could have been 
effected by means of the drag-rope, but how should we have 
escaped out of that wilderness? Hundreds of miles away to 
the northeast we knew there were Canadian habitations, but 
our ballast seemed totally inadequate for such a distance. Nev- 
ertheless, we launched our bark once more into space, and 
through the darkness drifted on our way. How to economize 
our sand ballast so that we might continue afloat throughout 
the night was a momentous question, for it was not then known 
that there was any exception to the rule of continual fluctuation 
of height. In rising, therefore, only so much ballast was dis- 
charged as barely sufficed, and consequently the ascent was very 
slow. Among the clouds once more, there was sufficient light 
to observe the lower portion of the balloon hanging in limp 
folds. For hours we watched for the time when there should 
follow a loss of the buoyant power from overflow, and a conse 
quent loss of our precious ballast. 
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Sometimes the clouds beneath us would break, revealing the 
inky depths below; at others openings would appear above us, 
showing the higher clouds, and once the bright face of the moon ; 
but the next instant the fog would close in upon us again. We 
were ever alert to catch sounds from the earth. How welcome 
would have been the bark of a dog, the crowing of a cock, or 
the tinkle of a cow-bell, but there was one monotonous sound of 
falling waters the whole night through, relieved only by the 
occasional mournful cry of a loon. 

It was amid the gloom of this tedious night that we became 
aware, for the first time in the history of balloon prattice, of a 
fact of inestimable value to the aéronaut: that a balloon may at 
night reach a height where it will remain, and from whence it can- 
not be displaced except by a very considerable loss of gas or of 
ballast. For six hours after quitting the shelter to leeward of the 
mountain we floated steadily along, till we had crossed the great 
Maine and Canada wilderness. Perhaps the balloon was attracted 
by the cloud and held within it by the law of gravitation. But 
I must add that the same action has occurred on other night 
voyages I have since made, when no clouds were visible; in 
such cases there may have been dense bodies of invisible vapor 
capable of exerting a like force of attraction. Whatever may 
be the cause, the fact cannot be disputed. 

Immersed as we were in the cloud and all unconscious of 
motion, we should have been unable to judge in any degree of 
the progress we were making, had not the sounds from the cat- 
aracts been sufficiently varied to prove to us that we were by no 
means standing still. There came at last a different sound, that 
of the surf breaking upon a long line of sandy beach. Then it 
passed beneath our feet and seemed to glide off in the distance. 
It was presently a faint murmur, and soon came absolute still- 
ness. We were well out at sea. Meanwhile a gradual descent 
had been made, until the swish of the drag-rope was heard in 
the water. There was no immediate danger, but the situation 
was not a pleasant one to contemplate, for, unless fortune should 
favor us with a return current, or drift us toward some island or 
vessel, we stood a good chance of being lost. 

There was a gray mist or fog between us and the water, so 
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that we had as much light as when we were in the clouds. Rest- 
ing our arms on the edge of the car for half an hour or more, 
we peered into the mist, when suddenly appeared a black line 
stretched across our pathway. Simultaneously we prepared to 
seize it, whatever it might be, but to our astonishment we could 
not reach it. The swish of the rope in the water meanwhile as- 
sured us that the balloon was in motion. As we watched the 
line it grew wider and wider, and then the fog slipped away 
from under us, the drag-rope began twitching over tree-tops, and 
the inky-black forest lay beneath us once more. Soon we found 
a shelter, where we lay until dawn of day. Upon rising again 
we espied a road and, having effected a landing near it, made 
our way to a neighboring little place called Sayabec, near the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, two hundred and fifty miles below Quebec. 
That road was the only one that lay across our track for hun. 
dreds of miles. 

The descent of a balloon in a remote backwoods settlement is 
almost invariably productive of amusing incidents. Landing 
once in a mountainous district in the State of Georgia, my com- 
panion and myself were astonished at hearing loud shrieks and 
exclamations issuing from a house near by, while in the doorway 
we saw an old lady upon her knees, praying with great vocifera- 
tion. The whole neighborhood had been aroused, and an earth- 
quake could not have created greater commotion. In the woods, 
not far from our landing-place, we found a bag of meal lying in 
the path. It had been dropped by some panic-stricken native. 
Further on a fishing party had abandoned several strings of fish. 
Our comedy came measurably near an ending in tragedy, for we 
had a narrow escape from the shot-guns of a gang of illicit dis- 
tillers, who took us to be revenue officers. 

On the occasion of a recent descent in southern Virginia, a 
devout colored woman, catching sight of the balloon, gazed upon 
it in rapt admiration, exclaiming: “ Dar comes my blessed Jesus, 
walking on de clouds! I take my chillen out on de public road! 
Suffin gwine to happen! Hallelujah!” and she went on shout- 
ing till the truth was explained to her. Another Afro-Ameri- 
can, hearing me call to him, started off at full speed, crying as 
heran: “ Gabriel’s done called me, I heard him holler!” 
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Very amusing was the experience of Elliot in one of his 
descents. He had ascended from Charleston on a summer after- 
noon, and was carried slowly down the harbor, landing at last, 
just at nightfall, on one of the islands, There was to be a bury- 
ing that night, and the dead negro, Dick by name, lay in a 
cabin, while a dozen live ones sat outside telling spook stories, 
when Elliot dropped down in front of them. There was a yell,a 
scramble, and in a moment all but one had disappeared; he had 
been caught by the aéronaut’s anchor and dragged some dis- 
tance, screaming piteously: ““Ob, Massa Debil! Massa Debil! 
Ise not de niggar! I’se not de niggar! Dick’s in dah! Dick’s 
in dah!” 

I have often wondered why people go so far and spend so much 
money for sight-seeing, and yet neglect the grandest of opportu- 
nities always awaiting them nearer home. We can better satisfy 
the desire to view the wonderful and sublime in nature on one 
favorable balloon voyage than in months of mountain climbing. 
When we survey a diversified landscape from any ordinary 
point of observation on the earth’s surface we get glimpses only, 
see just little bits of nature; when we contemplate the same 
scenes from a balloon we have the entire panorama spread out 
before us. An ever-changing position heightens the interest by 
presenting new objects for our contemplation and wonderment. 

Here I am tempted to give a rather detailed account of a 
voyage I once made from Buffalo, N. Y., to southern New Jersey. 
Our attachments to the earth having been severed, we beheld at 
one glance the city, with all its houses, streets, and parks, lying 
at our feet; and a clamor and din of sounds assailed our ears, as 
if every voice and noise in the city were striving to be heard. 
Increased height reduced the babel of sounds to a mere hum, 
and finally quiet reigned. Drifting westward, we stood a mile 
above Lake Erie, and what a spectacle that was! The sun in 
the west cast a golden sheen over its bosom, upon which danced 
many a tiny boat. Turning our eyes northward, and following 
the Niagara River past Grand Island to the rapids and Goat 
Island, we saw a little white cloud hovering above the mighty 
cataract. Farther on Lake Ontario appeared, and was lost again 
as it mingled its blue with that of the sky beyond. 
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Then came a change of current, bearing us southward to new 
scenes, Fields of verdure and golden grain began to roll be- 
neath our feet. Tiny houses, ribbon-like roads, winding streams, 
ponds, and groves, were seen with wonderful distinctness. A 
railroad train gliding along seemed no bigger than a snake, yet 
we could distinctly see the rails, An hour or more above these 
rural scenes and we reached the forest tract known as the Catta- 
raugus woods, The balloon descending to hearing distance, we 
were greeted with a chorus of ten thousand warblers. This lasted 
while we were partaking of our evening meal. My companions 
had all been with me on other aérial flights, and like veterans 
they settled themselves down now, each in his place, to en- 
joy the experiences of an all-night voyage. Darkness encom- 
passed us till after midnight, when the moon rose to light the 
way. Meanwhile the stars shone brightly, enabling us to detect 
the mountains and clear their summits. The Alleghanies lay 
in our course and were crossed during the night. We sailed at 
comparatively low altitudes for a while, increasing the height 
as the mountains rose higher and higher in front of us. Once 
we came very near being caught by a tall dead pine on the very 
peak of one of the mountains, but a lively discharge of ballast 
sent us clear of it just in time to save the balloon from utter 
wreck, 

We moved on at a higher level after this, and soon had our 
first glimpse of the moon, as it peered from above a cloud. But 
still for some time it failed to light up the world below, and the 
contrast of the darkness beneath with the flood of light above, 
together with the silvery and transparent forms of the fantas- 
tically shaped clouds which hovered about and accompanied us, 
was profoundly impressive. Soon the pines upon the moun- 
tain tops caught the rays of light, and directly after the whole 
earth below became a reality once more. The mountains appeared 
like great waves of a verdant sea caught in the height of a 
tempest and fixed forever in their places. Far as we could see, 
the billows reached in long, majestic lines. A river rising in 
these mountains, and rolling with a gentle murmur beneath our 
feet, seemed to mark out the course before us, and for a long 
time we followed it with but little deviation. 
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Moonlight gradually merged into daylight. Theriver below 
widened, the mountains declined in size, farms became frequent, 
and at last came a stretch of country wholly under cultivation. 
The river was recognized to be the Susquehanna. York County, 
Pa., looked like a huge garden. Just before crossing the Mary- 
land line the sun rose above the eastern horizon. The gas ex- 
panded rapidly with the increasing heat, adding to the buoyancy 
of the balloon so that it ascended to a height of three miles. We 
passed into Maryland, and Havre-de-Grace was almost directly 
under our feet. No cloud obstructed the prospect in any direc- 
tion. In our rear and in the west rose the Alleghany Mountains, 
forming a dark and rugged horizon. Before us we had a dis- 
tinct view of Maryland and a great part of Virginia, with their 
villages and their farms, their forests and streams. On our left 
lay Chesapeake and Delaware bays. Northward rolled the Dela- 
ware River like a silver band, past my native city, and far beyond. 
East of these lay New Jersey, the southern portion of which was 
in full view, while beyond, the Atlantic rose like the rim of a 
bowl to the azure sky. A change of course eastward bore us 
across the State of Delaware into New Jersey, and we landed in 


Cumberland County, near the eastern shore of Delaware Bay, 
having been in the air over thirteen hours. 


SAMUEL A. KING. 





CONFESSIONS OF A QUAKER. 


As in Nehemiah’s time, so the work of the church in this our 
day is largely one of “ rebuilding the walls.” But there is very 
much rubbish that must first be gotten out of the way. If we 
would reach the foundation-stones of Christ and the apostles 
we must dig down through ecclesiasticism, conventionalism, and 
traditions. And this means toil, patience, self-denial, and cour- 
age. As a divine ideal, the Church of God is perfect, “a new 
lump and unleavened.” Yet in its actual, visible, and militant 
condition it is of a mixed character. There is the “old leaven” 
to purge out, the “old man” to put off, and “ false doctrine” to 
put away. We have read history to little purpose if we fail to 
note the alternations of progress and regress, of revival and de- 
cline, that have characterized the church in all ages; and that 
every genuine revival of religion has begun with an exhortation 
to “stand in the old ways.” In the days of the kings, under 
the old covenant, such restorations had in view chiefly the dis- 
charge of religious duties. In the after reformations of Luther 
and others, the primary work was the rescue of Christian doctrine 
from the corruptions of Romanism. In the still later religious 
awakening of the seventeenth century, the central idea was not 
so much works, or doctrine, as experience—Christian experience 
and its fruits. This was pre-eminently true of the “ Friends,” 
who took their rise about 1650. Their attitude toward the state 
church is thus authoritatively set forth by William Penn: 


‘‘Setting aside some school terms, we hold the substance of those doctrines 
believed by the Church of England as to God, Christ, Spirit, Scripture, etc. 
But that wherein we differ most is about worship and conversion, and the in- 
ward qualification of the soul by the work of God’s spirit thereon, in pursuance 
of these good and generally received doctrines.” 


These distinctive principles of the Friends were illustrated by 
a degree of real Christian vitality, zeal, and energy in the early 
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days of the church, that stands in remarkable contrast with its 
later history; for though other denominations have insensibly 
come into substantial accord with these principles, the church 
which was the most zealous in asserting them has itself been in 
decline. An inquiry into the causes underlying such declension 
must possess an interest to all who to-day hold dear the privi- 
leges of religious liberty. For it is not too much to say that the 
early Quaker church pioneered the experiment of independent 
church organization, and that, in the struggle for civil and relig- 
ious liberty, it did much to win for Englishmen the right to wor- 
ship God according to their conscientious convictions. About 
thirty years ago an English gentleman (not a Friend, I think) 
offered a prize of two hundred guineas for the best two essays 
upon the question, Why has the powerful witness at one time 
borne to the world by the Society of Friends been gradually 
becoming more and more feeble? The same question has en- 
gaged the attention of candid members of the Friends, as well as 
other denominations, for generations ; but it has been dealt with 
rather from the standpoint of external and secondary causes, 
than from that of internal and fundamental ones. Of course, 
much that has been said is both just and true, yet the question 
ever recurs ; and we are bound to confess that in our past investi- 
gations, rather than go down into the serious business of humble 
confession, we rise again to resolve that, after all, there is no 
change to be desired, “either in our usages or principles,” and 
that our only lack is “ more zeal and earnestness.” Comparing 
ourselves with others is quite sure to result in the vain but com- 
forting assurance of our own superiority. If, however, a true 
answer can be discovered and fairly acknowledged, at any cost, 
with an honest purpose to apply the remedy, we are sanguine of 
a blessed future for the church. And it is with such a hope 
that this examination has been entered upon. A glance at a few 
important points will perhaps sufficiently account for the re- 
markable growth of the early Quaker church. 

1, And, first, we must of course note the peculiar conditions 
produced by both the civil and religious movements of that age. 
Bishop Hall describes “ the woful havoc that the hellish fury of 
war hath made everywhere in this flourishing and populous island 
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—the flames of hostile fury rising up in our towns and cities, 
the devastation of our fruitful and pleasant villages,” ete. And 
equally sad was the state of religion. Formal, outward, and 
worldly, it did but mock those whose hearts hungered for spir- 
itual realities. In their indifference to this, the great parties of 
Puritan and Papist were engaged in unholy rivalry for an alli- 
ance with the state. But sects without number were springing 
up from one end of England to the other. Each of these schisms 
had its own peculiar tenets or principles. And while they all 
differed in some respects, they were all agreed in an enthusiastic 
expectation of a “ godly, thorough reformation,” and the trend 
was toward pietism. But, so far, all had failed to satisfy the de- 
mands of the age. At such a moment, as Spurgeon says, “ God 
sent into the world George Fox.” He and his compeers dis- 
cerned, with remarkable clearness, both the needs and the spirit 
of their time. And, inasmuch as they had come to an experi- 
mental knowledge of Christ enlightening and saving their own 
souls, they recommended a like experience to others, as a solu- 
tion of the problems that troubled them; they then sought to 
unify and incorporate into a worshiping body those thus 
brought out of darkness into light. They exhibited the logical 
outworking of the very theories already dimly seen by multi- 
tudes. Of course, their success was remarkable, and the result 
was that the “ Friends’ Church ” became the sect of that age. 

2. In most pronounced and unmistakable terms, they claimed 
to be the restored Church of Christ. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt but that some extravagant claims were made to that 
effect. But they were honest and earnest in the attempt to re- 
form the corrupt church, and could consistently take no lower 
or narrower ground. And yet they evidently had no thought 
of erecting a new church; in fact, they disclaimed any such 
intention. But they did claim to be the very ark of salvation 
for the people, and a holy church. And they afforded to that 
age just such signs as it demanded, to establish this claim. 

3. A “personal experience” of the salvation they preached 
was, of course, the primordial and fundamental fact in the 
Christian’s life, as they viewed it. The early preachers, as Fox, 
Howgill, Burrough, Naylor, have left on record plain and authen- 
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tic evidence of this. They were witnesses unto a personal Christ, 
who had not only died for them, but lived to save them, and did 
save “to the uttermost.” They witnessed to an experience in 
which the Holy Ghost really acted upon their wills and faculties, 
energizing them to speak and work. The very name of “ Friend” 
implied their perfect readiness to be thus led into paths either 
new or old. The names of sects, as “ Presbyterians,” “ Congre- 
gationalists,” “ Methodists,” etc., generally designate some spe- 
cial church polity, or method of organization or government. 
Not so “ Friends ”"—a term having no reference to usages of any 
description, but indicating nearness to Christ, and confessing 
to a covenant to “do whatsoever I command you,” or to be 
bound, in all things, by his example and precepts. Now, this 
name, with all that it involves, was acknowledged and chosen 
by the denomination itself. And in this simple fact is to be 
found the real explication of our separate existence as a people. 
And all attempts to ground it upon some peculiarities of usage 
do violence to the truth, and insult the memory of the fathers. 

4. The Bible was their creed, theology, and discipline. They 
constantly decried all other confessional tests, and defended 
every tenet by direct appeal to the Bible. “For thanks be to 
God,” says William Penn, “that only is our creed, and with good 
reason ; since it is fit that only should be the creed of Christians, 
which the Holy Ghost could only propose, and require us to be- 
lieve.” Robert Barclay affirms that they proclaimed “ doctrines 
and principles of truth as they were delivered by the apostles of 
Christ in the Holy Scriptures.” And Edward Burrough dis- 
tinctly defines the object of their existence as a sect to be the 
restoration of primitive and scriptural Christianity, in doctrine, 
discipline, and practice. A “discipline” formed no part of the 
original compact. There appears to have been no outward or 
written rules atall until about 1670, and very few indeed until near 
1700. And when George Fox had to deal with schismatics he 
simply appealed to the Scriptures, which, he said, “ prescribe how 
men should walk, both toward God and man.” They relied upon 
the indwelling and presiding Spirit, as the bond of church unity. 
As spiritual worshipers, the Friends were freed from the slavery 
of forms, and at liberty to follow the leadings of the Spirit. With 
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reliance upon him as the maker of all forms, they needed little 
prearrangement for worship. He could animate and bless that 
which was both new and old, and they were ready for either. 
They had no respect whatever for mere tradition, and had com- 
pletely broken with the past. And when they called men away 
from “ man-made creeds to the Church of the living God,” they 
meant it. They called them not to their creed, nor to themselves, 
nor to their ancestors, but to Christ himself. 

5. Again, incessant and tireless work characterized this early 
church. Easy-chair piety had no place with them. They well 
knew that without Christ they could do nothing; but instead of 
sitting still from year’s end to year’s end, declaring their help- 
lessness, they illustrated the complemental truth, “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” They really 
believed they were co-workers with God, and gave good evi- 
dence that this was not an illusion. 

Religion was the whole business of the Quakersthen. Noth- 
ing less than diligent efforts for the salvation of the race could 
at all consist with their high claims to spirituality, and they felt 


it. To this work all temporal engagements must give place. 
Men of every trade gave up their occupations in order to make 
spiritual conquests. It was expected of those who joined the 
church that they should become missionaries, and nearly every 
one did go to preaching. And their ministry was aggressive— 


” 


“fiercely aggressive,” we are told. To become a Quaker then 
was almost synonymous with becoming a preacher, and involved 
the necessity of defending the truth embraced. Itinerant and lay 
preaching was just suited to the people and the times. Thus 
the most effective agency for religious work almost ever known 
was developed and utilized by this church. The sum of it all 
is, that in the days of George Fox “ they sought God, and as long 
as they sought the Lord, God made them to prosper,” so that in 
England alone there were more Friends then than in all Chris- 
tendom now; and perhaps we may understand why this is so if 
we briefly compare the modern with the early Quaker church. 

I. The peculiar and providential tendency of our age is toward 
catholicity and union, not sectarianism. Christian associations, 
congresses, and alliances all over the world proclaim an earnest 
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desire and endeavor for the oneness of Christians. It is true 
these efforts have been ineffectual and wide of the mark, in so far 
as either good doing or good thinking has been exalted as the 
true ground of unity; that will never be found in what men do 
or think, but in what they really are. The denomination which 
is most successful in making men what they ought to be must 
be quick to utilize and to give right direction to the providen- 
tial issues furnished in their day. But the catholicity of mind 
needful for this looks dangerous to the sect, and there is great 
alarm lest our identity be lost; and to preserve this is still the 
supreme thought with most. And though, outside of denomina- 
tional lines, the spirit of bigotry and intolerance hides its head 
for very shame, yet inside these lines it scruples not to enact 
most uncatholic and intolerant legislation against every liberal 
spirit. Thus, many Friends of to-day engage in a positive re- 
sistance to the God-given opportunities of the hour, and persist 
in the path of self-destruction. 

II. There came a time when the high responsibilities and 
claims involved in the idea of the “church ” were made to yield 
before the lower ones involved in the idea of the “society.” 
This was a virtual abandonment of the original ground, for while 
Christ builds the church, man founds and organizes the society. 
No mere society can rise higher than devotion to itself, and to 
the honor of its human founders. It must, therefore, contain 
in itself the sentence of decay and death. There can possi- 
bly be but one organization or union of persons on earth not 
subject to this law, and that is the true Church of Jesus Christ, 
wherever it may exist. It is builded together for a habitation 
of God through the Spirit, and it has his promise, “ Lo, I am 
with you alway,” and no other organization ever had such a 
promise. It is difficult to say just when the claim of the 
fathers was relinquished and even contradicted by their sons, but 
symptoms of transition from the church to the society appear 
before 1700. About that time the traditional spirit became 
dominant, though the fact was lamented and rebuked by Fox 
and others. Then the experimental witnesses to the presence 
and power of Christ were succeeded by many who could only 
witness to the usages and spirituality of their forefathers, Ag- 
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gressiveness ceased, and so did persecution. Increase of mem- 
bership ceased, and the decrease was alarming. Birthright mem- 
bership and lay eldership were soon introduced. The ministry 
declined, and such as remained seems to have been devoted to 
the interests of the society. Its energies were employed in 
efforts for self-preservation, and to settle internal controversies. 
Dr. Pressensé speaks to the point when he says that a church 
“whose only care is for itself and its privileges is not a church, 
for it resembles its Head in nothing but in name, and it bears 
his name only to dishonor it.” 

III. In point of experience, the contrast between that found 
in the society and in the earlier church seems as great as in 
other respects. The church insisted upon a scriptural member- 
ship, or that “to be a member of a particular Church of Christ, 
as this inward work is indispensably necessary, so is also the 
outward profession of and belief in Jesus Christ, and those holy 
truths delivered by his Spirit in the Scriptures.”* George Fox 
declared that the church “is made up of living stones, living 
members, a spiritual household of which Christ is the head.” 
But when we come to the hereditary society we find men 
becoming Christians (?) “by birth and education, and not by 
conversion and renovation of spirit.” Barclay’s language, de- 
lineating the apostasy of the apostolic churches, most fittingly 
applies to his own. “For the particular churches of Christ, 
gathered in the apostles’ days, soon after beginning to decay as 
to the inward life, came to be overgrown with several errors, 
and the hearts of the professors of Christianity to be leavened 
with the old spirit and conversation of the world.” How could 
it be otherwise, with a birthright membership, from whom no 
confession of Christ or of their own regeneration had ever been 
required, nor even the responsibility involved in making an 
outward profession of religion? To be sure, “disorderly walk- 
ers” were expelled, and innocency of life and conversation was 
insisted upon, but, after all, the difference between them and 
other respectable sinners might consist only in matters of edu- 
cation and usage. Of course, hereditary members must have 
hereditary convictions, prejudices, and customs, to which they 

* R, Barclay, ‘‘Apol,,” Prop. X. 
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adhere with a fleshly and unreasoning tenacity, They are ours, 


neither because of reason nor of revelation, but of inheritance; 
hence are a part of our natural make-up, And yet there was 
incumbent upon the society a sort of hereditary duty to keep 
up a continuity of witness to the “immediate guidance of the 
Spirit.” But if this is merely a doctrinal, and not an experi- 
mental, witness, it is but the activity of a galvanized corpse, 

LV. The Bible was superseded as the only creed, and under 
the modern régimé of the society there came to be a virtual sub 
atitution of the “ Writings of Early Friends” for the Seriptures, 
It seema incredible, to the average mind, that the “comments” of 
theae good men should not be binding upon ua, But they are 
not, and it has been a great mistake to regard them ao, In facet, 
the opposition of the early Friends to “ man-made creeda” was 
universal and unalterable, Their writings are not at all of the 
nature or design of a creed ; and William Penn exprenaly pror 
testa againat the tendency to set up their “commenta” upon 
Scripture as authoritative, and says that if these be “ made the 
creed, instead of the text, from that time we believe not in God 
but in man,” Nevertheless, our bondage to ecclesiasticism has 
been precisely similar to that from which our fathers claimed a 
commission from God to deliver men, So, too, an overweening 
love of spirituality pushed the doctrine of the Spirit’s guidance 
beyond Scriptural limits, and some “ went out into imaginations,” 
as said George Fox, and asserted the necessity of “a judge 
of outward controversy above Scripture.” Bold and fanatical 
pretenders to inspiration have always found adherents, and the 
attempts of Penn and Barclay to modify their extravagant claims 
failed to nullify their deadly effects. The early Friends relied 
upon the spiritual enlightenment of individual believers to such 
an extent as would secure sufficient unification in faith and prac- 
tice for the Church of Christ. And their trust was not baffled, 
in so far as the membership was up to the mark of experimental 
salvation which they professed, taught, and required. But the 
society's remedy for a fatal defect in this respect was not after 
the divine or gospel plan, nor yet after the human plan, of a con- 
densed, deliberate, and authoritative creed. Its substitute for the 
lost bond of spiritual union was legislation. Rules of discipline 
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have been freely used for undergirding the ship. And it is not 
always the question whether the things prohibited are wrong and 
sinful in themselves, but are they “Quakerly”? Discipline has 
been enforced against tens of thousands of members who had 
never offended their own conaciences, nor the word of God, nor 
apostolic practice, simply to vindicate consistency with “ our 
views.” Indeed, our “ handwriting of ordinances” has once been 
a4 tmninute and exacting as that of the Jews themselves, It has 
dealt with hata, coats, cravats, suspenders, trowsers, shoes, beards, 


bonnets, shawls, dresses, speech, and marriage, ‘Truly, a law of 
sin and death, the penalties ef which multitudes have suffered. 
Such outward signa have been enforced with the same rigor that 
some other “outward signa” have been banished, And it must 
be confessed that such strictness of legislation and society re 
quirements has alwaya been in an inverse ratio to the spiritual 
life and power, and the demand for a scriptural righteousness, 


Now, that achurch may have ita discipline there is no question, 
and thia may be just as “broad as God's commandmenta” are, 
but it must keep within the Word of God or it ceases to be a law 
of his church, 

V. Our last point of contrast relates to work and its resulta, 
To gather a church out of the world was the hard work of min- 
isters “ filled with the Spirit,” who went everywhere preaching 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and who were rewarded with success, 
To rear up birthright members of a society, and give them 
religious training and a guarded education, is largely the work 
of parents, John Fry, an eminent minister, wrote a letter to the 
“Morning Meeting of Ministers and Elders” (of which he was 
the first clerk), in 1765, He says: 

«This church was at first gathered by a living and powerful ministry, and 
now the society and its rulers begin to think that the situation is altered, and 


that it can now thrive and grow and become fresh and green without it! Are 
we ushamed of the foolishness of preaching which was so effectual in primitive 


times ?” * 

In the meantime the system of lay eldership, or an order of 
men that controlled and governed the ministry to an alarming 
extent, was introduced, “ Ministers were exposed to hasty and 


* Inner Life,” etc, By R, Barclay, London; 1877, 
14 
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uncalled-for criticism by those fond of such a task, and therefore 
not right themselves.” Then there came a testimony to “silent 
meetings,” and ministerial activity was more than discouraged. 
The radical change thus effected is strikingly shown by another 
statement in the letter already cited. Its author says that he 
went at the usual time to the London Ministers’ Meeting on the 
First-day morning, and found that not a single minister attended! 
“T went away,” he writes, “disappointed and sorrowful, reflect- 
ing on the flourishing state of that meeting when I first attended 
it nearly forty years since, when it consisted of ministers only!” 
While these men in the early church gave up their business for 


the work of the ministry, we find in our day men who give up 


the ministry for their business. And there are strong tendencies 
to yield to the secularizing influences of the day. This mate- 
rialistic, free-thinking, and lawless age is pleased with anything 
unchurchly and anti-ordinance. It hates Bibles and creeds and 
Sabbaths and “technical piety.” and it flatters those of a loose 
theology on such matters. It loves money and ease and honors 
and carnal security and self-indulgence. But, says Edward Bur- 
rough : 

‘* This way of religion is according to the Scriptures, and in the fulfilling of 
them in doctrine, practice, and conversation ; and the ministry, ordinances, 
church government, and discipline are in the same power and Spirit, and by the 
example of the apostles ; for the Spirit of God, which did convince our con- 
sciences of the truth of this way, leads us in the same way, as the servants of 
God walked in doctrines and practices.” * 


Once again let it be proclaimed, that in order to build up the 
church, and increase its membership by legitimate ingatherings 
from the world, there must be a full return to the original basis 
of the Church of Christ, and entire consecration to its living 
Head, in theology, polity, experience, and work. And the only 
true model for this is found in the New Testament Scriptures, 

* Barclay’s ‘Inner Life,” 
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At the outset of any inquiry relating to the so-called sea- 
serpent it seems essential to indicate, first, the nature of the ques- 
tion at issue; and, secondly, the way in which the evidence is to 
be dealt with. 

If the question were simply whether there is a sea-creature 
of the size indicated by many of the sea-serpent narratives, and 
justly to be described as a serpent, it would be tolerably easy to 
decide that in all probability there is no such creature, and that 
certainly there is no satisfactory evidence for the existence of 
sea-serpents. But this is not the question which Owen, Agassiz, 
Gosse, Newman, Lee, and other naturalists have dealt with, 
some on one side, some on the other. The question actually at 
issue is this: among the various accounts of strange sea-mon- 
sters, serpentine in appearance, which have been published at dif- 
ferent times, may we regard any as relating to real sea-creatures, 
as yet not classified (possibly belonging to several classes) ; or 
must we reject all, some as mere fabrications, others as resulting 
from various forms of optical illusion, and the rest as real obser- 
vations of sea-creatures already known to science, but unfamiliar 
to the observers, and therefore inexactly described, and perhaps 
partly metamorphosed through the effects of imagination into the 
semblance of the famed sea-serpent? 

As to the manner in which the evidence is to be dealt with, 
there is a choice between three methods: the journalistic method 
(of the type we call in England penny-a-lining), the legal method, 
and the scientific method. The first, which consists in receiving 
all accounts of strange sea-creatures with a loud guffaw, and a 
suggestion that the “ big gooseberry season” has arrived, may be 
rejected as beneath contempt. It has not been without effect ; 
nay, it has had two marked effects, both of them naturally mis- 
chievous, It has excited idiots of the class called hoaxers to in- 
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vent a number of foolish sea-serpent stories, which have not even 


taken in the unwisest, and it has prevented seamen and travel- 
ers, Who have much curious evidence to relate about things seen 
at sea, from describing any strange sea-creatures they have seen, 
unless these were manifestly not such as could be mistaken for 
the sea-serpent, Many a worthy sea-captain has told me that if 
a dozen sea-serpents, or creatures looking like sea-serpents, came 
within half a cable's length of his ship he would not speak of the 
experience ashore, Captain Austin Cooper, one of the most es- 
teemed commanders of the famous “Green Line” of clippers, 
expressed the feeling of many of his class when, having been 
jeered at by some “ young buccaneers of the press” in the widely 
circulating columns of the London “ Daily Telegraph,” he said: 
“‘T see no more sea-serpents; it is too much to be told that one 
of Green’s commanders cannot tell the difference between a piece 
of seaweed and a live body in the water. If twenty serpents 
come on the starboard all hands shall be ordered to look to port. 
No London penny-a-liner shall say again that Austin Cooper isa 
liar and a fool.” It shows weakness, no doubt, to pay any atten- 
tion at all to frothy nonsense, not even funny, though meant for 
wit; but unfortunately the mischief remains. 

The legal method of dealing with evidence commends itself 
to some students of science, though utterly valueless in scientific 
research. Most of the evidence in legal cases is specially in- 
tended to mislead. Even where the witnesses themselves are 
honest, which is not always the case, their evidence is worked by 
counsel on both sides, either unduly to strengthen a good cause 
or to make the worse cause appear the better. It would surely be 
unwise for the student of science to regard the evidence he has 
to deal with in the way in which legal evidence is viewed by a 
keen jurist, who for half a life has had to note the deceptive ways 
of witnesses, or to track the crafty devices of counsel, bent on 
bringing out all that favors their case and hiding all that runs 
against it. There must be no special pleading in scientific re- 
search. 

The method by which scientific truths have been discovered 
and established has been very different from legal cross-exami- 
nation, The student of science must not, indeed, accept all the 
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evidence brought before him, unquestioningly, But he should 
always begin by regarding the statementa of hia witnesses as 
male in good faith, No seientific truth haa ever been established 
by the legal method (accepted by Professor Gill with a recep 
tive“ Amen”) of first seeking out those points in the evidence 
which must certainly be rejected, Much of the evidence dealt 
with by science is, indeed, for various reasons, unsatisfactory, 
But science has, fortunately, never had oceasion to regard evi- 
dence as advanced with the intention of deceiving, ‘The careful 
investigation of evidence has been always the first step toward 
the suggestion of possible theories; the further gathering of evi- 
dence supplies tests for eliminating those theories which are er- 
roneous; until at last (in those cases, at least, where science has 
been successful at her work) the true theory is left outstanding, 
So has it been with every theory, great or small, which science 
has yet established. So have I found it myself, in the case of 


those among my own theories which have thus far been accepted 


by the scientific world, and so, I feel sure, Professor Gill must 
have found it with such discoveries of his own as have in the 
first place satisfied himself, and, in the second, have commended 
themselves to his fellow-workers. 

It is thus that the evidence in regard to the sea-monsters 
which have been called sea-serpents—possibly a quite unsuitable 
term—must be dealt with by science. We take cases, then, 
where the evidence is clear as far as it goes; where the explana- 
tions based on possible illusions need not trouble us. Of course, 
it is interesting to notice how one observer has been deceived by 
a range of hills seen through mist; another by a number of por- 
poises ; others by heaps of seaweed, and yet others by flights of 
birds. Such illusions, as Professor Gill notices, might well deceive 
the susceptible, or even delude trained and skeptical observers, 
as in the cited case of Professor Newcomb—who is, however, usu- 
ally regarded as eminent rather for skill in recondite mathematical 
calculation than for observational keenness. But it can be of 
little use to turn from observations which clearly do not relate to 
seaweed or porpoises, in order to consider others which, since 
they may be explained by mere illusion, are manifestly very 
little to the purpose. It is not objects seen at such a distance, 
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and under such conditions, that though they were really inani- 
mate they looked like live creatures, or, being really groups of 
small animals, could be mistaken for single monsters, that can 
help us in any degree with this sea-serpent problem. The cases 
we must consider are those relating to creatures which were seen 
close at hand and could be described, even though, for want of 
scientific knowledge, the descriptions may have been imperfect. 
To such cases alone, indeed, can scientific knowledge be applied 
to determine whether what was seen was or was not a sea-creature 
belonging to a class already known toscience; as a basking shark, 
a sea-elephant, a ribbon fish, or the like. We must carefully elimi- 
nate all mistakes arising from want of knowledge; and, further, 
we must be carefully on the watch for indications of misapprehen- 
sion, for traces of false description due either to forgetfulness or 
to the gradual appearance of new details, such as even the most 
careful witnesses are apt unconsciously to introduce. But our 
inquiries must begin with actual evidence, not with cases which 
may be readily explained as mere illusions. 

I know of no better case of real evidence—let the interpreta- 
tion be what it may—to begin with than that of the creature seen 


by the captain and several of the officers of the British govern- 
ment ship (vulgarly called “ Her Majesty’s ship ”) “ Deedalus,” in 
1848. 

The official account given by Captain McQuhae on his arri- 
val at Plymouth, and addressed to Admiral Sir W. H. Gage, in- 
cluded the following particulars : 


‘At 5 p.m., August 6, in lat, 24° 44’ S., long. 9° 22’ E., the weather dark 
and cloudy, wind fresh from the N.W., with a long ocean swell from the S.W., 
the ship heading N.E. by N., something very unusual was seen by Mr. Sar- 
toris, midshipman, rapidly approaching the ship from before the beam, The 
circumstance was immediately reported by him to the officer of the watch, 
Lieutenant Drummond, with whom and Mr. William Barrett, the master, I 
was at the time walking the quarterdeck. On our attention being called to the 
object, it was discovered to be an enormous serpent [a student of science would 
not have ‘‘ discovered” this quite so readily], with head and shoulders kept 
about four feet constantly above the surface of the sea; and, as nearly as we 
could approximate by comparing it with the length of what our maintopsail- 
yard would show in the water, there was at least sixty feet of the animal @ fleur 
d'eau, no portion of which was, in our perception, used in propelling it through 
the water, either by vertical or horizontal undulation, It passed rapidly, but 
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so closely under our lee quarter that had it been a man of my acquaintance I 
should easily have recognized his features with the naked eye; and it did not, 
either in approaching the ship, or after it had passed our wake, deviate in the 
slightest degree from its course to the 8. W., which it held on at the pace of from 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour, apparently on some determined purpose. The 
diameter of the serpent was about fifteen or sixteen inches behind the head, 
which was, without any doubt, that of a snake; and it was never, during the 
twenty minutes that it continued in sight of our glasses, once below the surface 
of the water. Its color, a dark brown, with yellowish white about the throat. 
It had no fins, but something like the mane of a horse, or, rather, a bunch of 
seaweed, washed about its back. It was seen by the quartermaster, the boat- 
swain’s mate, and the man at the wheel, in addition to myself and officers 
above mentioned,” 


I have quoted Captain McQuhae’s account somewhat fully, 
selecting it as typical of the class of narratives which no such 
explanation as willful deception, or illusion, or ignorance, can 
explain away. No naval officer in government service, in Eng- 
land or anywhere else, would venture to send a mere invention 
about sea-serpents to the chiefs of the government navy. One 
even wonders at Captain McQuhae’s boldness in telling his true 
story, so unacceptable were and are all sea-serpent stories to 
naval authorities, whether in the government or the mercantile 
marine. It was quite on the cards that Captain McQuhae’s 
communication to the Admiralty authorities at Plymouth would 
simply call forth a reprimand for himself, and remain unknown 
to the public. 

The case fortunately served to illustrate in another and 
pleasanter way the manner in which sea-serpent stories are com- 
monly kept back for fear of ridicule. So soon as the coun- 
tenance of the Admiralty had been given to a narrative of the 
sort, other naval men who had had similar experiences, but had 
hitherto refrained from telling them, came to the fore with their 
stories. 


First, however, appeared an account which possibly related 
to the same animal which had been seen by Captain McQuhae. 
It is not so well known as Captain McQuhae’s narrative, possibly 
because Mr. Gosse, in collecting evidence, omitted latterly all 
American accounts, an idea having got abroad that American 
sailors are somewhat greater adepts at yarning than others. 
Absurd as this idea is, and unjust toward American seamen, it 
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is worth noticing as showing how the inquiry about strange sea- 
creatures has been hampered by ignorance and prejudice. 


Captain Henderson, of the “ Mary Ann,” of Glasgow, com- 
municated to the “ Globe,” on October 19, 1848, a statement to 
the effect that off Lisbon he had spoken the American brig 
“Daphne,” and heaving to, in response to her signal, had taken 
on board a packet of letters. The mate, who brought them, told 
Captain Henderson that on September 20, in lat. 4° 11'S, long. 
10° 15’ E., a most extraordinary animal had been seen, having 
“the appearance of a huge serpent with a dragon’s head.” (One 
rather wonders how seamen come to know so much about 
dragons, which are repeatedly referred to in sea-serpent stories, 
as if they were not less familiar to all of us than the harmless 
necessary cat.) 


‘*One of the deck guns was immediately brought to bear on it, which, hav- 
ing been charged with spike nails and whatever other pieces of iron could be 
got at the moment, was discharged at the animal, then only about forty yards 
distant from the ship. It immediately reared its head in the air, and plunged 
violently with its body, showing that the charge had taken effect. The 
‘ Daphne’ then stood toward the brute, which was seen foaming and lashing 
the water at a fearful rate. Upon the brig nearing, however, it disappeared, 
and though evidently wounded, made rapidly off at the rate of fifteen or six- 
teen knots an hour, as was judged from its appearing several times upon the 
surface. From the description of the mate, the brute must have been nearly a 
hundred feet Jong, and his account of it agrees in every respect with that lately 
forwarded to the Admiralty by the master of the ‘ Dedalus.’” 


Among the stories which had been kept back until the re- 
spectful attention given to Captain McQuhae’s narrative encour- 
aged others to give their experiences, may be mentioned the 
following: Dr. R. Davidson related, in the “Bombay Times” 
for January, 1849, how, in 1829, he and Captain Petrie, of the 
“ Royal Saxon,” then in the seas southwest of the Cape, saw 


‘* A creature of which no more generally correct description could be given 
than that of Captain McQuhae. It passed within thirty-five yards of the ship 
without altering its course in the least ; but as it came right abreast of us it 
slowly turned its head toward us. Apparently about one-third of the upper 
part of its body was above water in nearly its whole length, and we could see 
the water curling up on its breast as it moved along, but by what means it 
moved we could not perceive.” 
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They saw, apparently, the whole length except a small portion of 
the tail, and, comparing with the length of the “ Royal Saxon,” 
judged the creature to be larger than the similar one seen by 
Captain McQuhae. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Steele, of the Coldstream Guards, 
wrote to the “ Zoologist,” that his brother, Captain Steele, 
and all his fellow-passengers on board the “ Barham,” saw, in 
lat. 37° 16'S. and long. 40° E., about five hundred yards from 
the ship, the head and neck of an enormous snake. The creat- 
ure was going slowly through the water, but leaving a wake 
fifty or sixty feet long, indicating a long body. The captain 
put the ship off her course to run down to him, but as the ship 
approached he went down. His color was green, with light 
spots. On his back he had a crest resembling a cock’s comb, 
and “he spouted a long way from his head.” One of the 
officers of the “ Barham” states that when the creature slowly 
sank his distance was not more than a hundred yards. “ His 
enormous neck,” he says, “ was surmounted with a huge crest 
in the shape of a saw,” obviously meaning only that it was 
serrated. 

I must not occupy more space with evidence of this sort, 
which, indeed, could be extended, even if all stories possibly ex- 
plicable by illusion or ignorance were excluded, to at least two 
hundred of these pages. Those who are interested in the sub- 
ject will find ample material of the kind in Gosse’s * Romance 
of Nature” (article “The Great Unknown”); in my article, 
“Strange Sea Creatures,” in “ Pleasant Ways in Science;” in 
Gould’s ‘“ Mythical Monsters ;” Andrew Wilson's “ Leisure Time 
Studies,” and elsewhere, though I may remark that the stories 
which have been published exceed tenfold in number those col- 
lected in books, while, were seamen and travelers not deterred 
by fear of ridicule from publishing their experiences, a much 
larger amount of trustworthy evidence would undoubtedly be 
available. 


Dr. Andrew Wilson, lecturer on zoology and comparative 
anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School, seems to me to 
sum up justly the position of the problem, when he says that, 
laying aside all doubtful cases, there remains “a body of evi- 
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dence only to be explained on the hypothesis that certain gi- 
gantic marine animals, at present unfamiliar or unknown to 
science, do certainly exist.” 

In endeavoring to determine, with the evidence available, 
the actual nature of the strange creatures which have been seen, 
we are met by difficulties which possibly fuller evidence might 
enable us to deal with successfully. 

None of the stories of the class we are considering can be 
explained by the supposition that the creatures seen were very 
large specimens of the Selache maxima, or basking shark (oddly 
misprinted, in Gould’s “ Mythical Monsters,” “ barking shark,” as 
if some new kind of dog-fish were in question), or large seals, as 
the Phoca proboscidea (the sea-lions, Otaria jubata and Platyrynchus 
leoninus are too small), or even ribbon fish, though Dr. Wilson 
leans to this last idea. Some of the supposed sea-serpents might 
belong to an unknown species of the eel tribe, exceeding the 
largest congers as the giant cuttles exceed the common squids; 
but against this it may be urged that in not a single case have 
any pectorals been seen. Mr. Gosse has suggested that the sea- 
serpent seen by Captain Steele may have been an unknown 
cetacean, pointing out justly that there can be no reason why a 
slender, lengthened form may not exist in that order. But we 
certainly cannot regard the cetacean theory as an available ex- 
planation for all sea-serpent stories. 

The enaliosaurian (or sea-lizard) hypothesis, which Professor 
Gill seems to consider as wholly untenable in the light of recent 
researches, has certainly not appeared so to Mr. Gosse, who was 
among the first to advocate it after Mr. Newman, F. L.S. (then 
editor of the “ Zoologist”), had advanced it. Professor Gill 
throws Mr. Gosse’s advocacy back a quarter of a century, and 
rightly enough, so far as its beginning was concerned. But Mr. 
Gosse has supported the theory in the latest editions of his pub- 
lished works—the twelfth edition of his “ Romance of Nature,” 
First Series, bearing date 1881. Agassiz, far within the period 
named by Professor Gosse, said on this subject: 

‘Tf a naturalist had to sketch the outlines of an ichthyosaurus or plesiosau- 


rus from the remains we have of them, he would make a drawing very similar 
to the sea-serpent, as it has been described. There is reason to think that the 
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parts are soft and perishable, but I still consider it probable that it will be the 
good-fortune of some person on the coast of Norway or North America to find 


a living representative of this type of reptile, which is thought to have died 
out.” 


The paleontological evidence in this matter seems scarcely 
so decisive as Professor Gill thinks. The absence of all traces 
of plesiosauri after the cretaceous period may readily be explained 
without assuming that all the various orders had died out. The 
geologist justly regards the enaliosaurians, short-necked and long- 
necked (ichthyosauri and plesiosauri), as typically mesozoic, be- 
cause they are only found in the secondary rocks; but the 
biologist knows that species must have existed in paleozoic 
times, from which the plesiosaurs and ichthyosaurs had de- 
scended, and it cannot but be regarded as highly improbable 
that reptiles of this type had all died out before the tertiary 
period. Changes of habits and of habitat, with consequent 
alteration of the conditions under which the remains of such 
creatures were preserved, or, indeed, alterations of these con- 
ditions independently of any great change in the habits of the 
various orders of plesiosauri, may quite reasonably be regarded 
as affording the true explanation of their paleontological disap- 
pearance. We have a precisely analogous problem to deal with 
in the apparent disappearance of the genus Chimera during the 
whole of the tertiary period, though it had been abundant till 
near the close of the cretaceous system, and is still occasionally 
found in our modern seas. We may derive an analogous argu- 
ment from the displacement (as some geologists call it) of the 
great marine saurians by the cetaceans. Where are the fossil 
remains of the ancestral cetacean forms connecting the present 
cetaceans with the porcine land creatures from which they de- 
scended? Myriads of creatures belonging to those ancestral 
forms must have existed, yet no traces of them remain, though 
probably the conditions under which they existed, amphibious 
as they must long have been, were such as to give them a fair 
chance of occasional preservation in mud-banks or sand strata. 
The zeuglodonts, toothed cetaceans of the early and middle terti- 
ary times, were clearly not an ancestral form, but, like the Sirenia, 
were side branches from the original cetacean stem. Possibly the 
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same changes which made marine conditions favorable for the 
land ancestors of the cetaceans may have driven the plesiosaurs 
and ichthyosaurs into deeper seas, there to undergo such changes 
as the changed environment required. In such cases it has 
frequently happened that species have diminished greatly in 
numbers, while the individual representatives of the race have 
developed largely in size.* 

It is not necessary, however, for our faith in the reality of 
the so-called sea-serpent that we should prove the creature to be 
beyond doubt a large enaliosaur. To find out what the creature 
is, or to what as yet unknown classes the various creatures 


which have been called sea-serpents must be assigned, we want 


much more evidence than as yet we possess, It is not the best 
way to get such evidence to jeer at every item of information 
which seamen and sea travelers may have to offer. Science may 
not be able by a new “‘ Challenger’ Expedition” to seek for inde- 
pendent evidence about strange sea-creatures ; but she would be 
wise to examine carefully, not scornfully, the evidence available. 


RicHarp A. Proctor. 


* The creature like a long-necked turtle, with the head and general figure 
of an alligator, seen by Captain the Hon. George Hope (of the British govern- 
ment ship ‘‘ Fly”), crawling on its four large paddles over the bottom of the 
sea in the Gulf of California—the sea being perfectly clear and transparent— 
was probably a modern plesiosaur. See my ‘‘ Pleasant Ways in Science,” 
article ‘‘ Strange Sea Monsters,” p. 229. 





